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CHAPTER  III 


MATERNAL  ATTITUDES 


An  attitude  is  considered  by  Allen  to  be: 

...  an  externalization  of  one»s  own  feeling. 
It  is  the  way  one  reacts  to  the  situation  and 
to  people,  and  the  way  one  relates  himself  to 
the  outside  world.    An  attitude  is  understand- 
able in  the  same  terms  as  any  other  form  of 
behavior.     It  serves  a  definite  purpose,  it 
has  a  genetic  background  and  has  a  definite 
reason  for  existing. ^ 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  child's  affiliation  to  his 
parents,  and  especially  to  his  mother,  constitutes  his  most 
important  relationship  as  far  as  personality  formation  is 
concerned.     Since  parental  attitudes  are  the  first  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  infant,  and  because  it  is  so  long  before 
other  people  stimulate  him  effectively,  one  can  anticipate 
that  he  will  become  conditioned  to  responding  in  specific 
ways  and  will  generalize  his  reactions  so  that  he  responds 
similarly  to  all  people.    As  Johnson  puts  it,  "...  the 
higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of  life,  the  more  today's  response 
is  affected  by  yesterday's  behavior."^    Because  these  early 
relationships  become  the  models  for  all  future  relationship^. 
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1  Frederick  H.  Allen,  "Treatment  of  Maternal  Atti- 
tudes," Discussion  of  paper  by  Madeline  U.  Moore,  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Volume  III  (April,  1933) ,  p.  124. 

2  Eleanor  Hope  Johnson,  "School  Maladjustment  and 
Behavior,"  Mental  Hygiene  (July,  192%  XI:  558-567. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  examine  the  attitudes  which  direct  the 

mother's  treatment  of  her  child.    We  must  keep  in  mind  that: 

•••  back  of  undesirable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  child  are  crippling  emotional  attitudes 
in  connection  with  important  relationships  of 
life;  and  it  is  these  rather  than  the  conduct 
disorder  itself  which  are  of  basic  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  child's  personality,^ 

Despite  her  unique  situation,  there  are  no  maternal 
attitudes  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mother  of  the  only 
child;  she  is  subject  to  the  same  feelings  and  emotions 
toward  her  offspring  that  other  mothers  experience  and 
reacts  in  much  the  same  way.    However,  since  the  only  child 
may  be  the  solitary  outlet  for  these  maternal  attitudes, 
the  intensity  of  any  one  given  facet  of  the  mother-child 
relationship  may  be  magnified  accordingly.     The  absence 
of  other  children  frees  a  great  deal  of  time  which  may  be 
unwisely  spent  in  increased  supervision  and  guidance  of 
the  only  child,  if  his  mother  has  not  developed  any  interests 
outside  the  home.     Similarly,  if  the  marital  relationship  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  the  mother  may  pour  out  her  frustra- 
ted love  on  the  one  remaining  object,  thus  creating  an  ab- 
normal and  unhealthy  bond  which  is  a  handicap  to  the  child. 
In  Instances  in  which  the  mother  is  prone  to  identify  alter- 
nate objects  with  some  disliked  person  in  her  past  or  pres- 
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3  Douglas  A.  Thorn,  Child  Management,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Children' s  Bureau  Fublicatlon  Number  143 
(Washington,  D.  C,  1937),  p.  2. 
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ent  enviromnent,  of  course  the  single  child's  chances  of 
being  selected  are  greatly  enhanced. 

There  are  niamerous  factors  which  predispose  a  mother 
to  react  to  her  child  in  the  way  that  she  does.     In  the 
first  place,  we  normally  expect  to  find  her  experiencing  a 
tender  emotion  which  is  a  manifestation  of  the  maternal 
instinct.     But  even  in  the  ideal  mother-child  relationship 
we  must  not  be  surprised  to  discover  a  basic  ambivalence. 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  mother;  one  must  make  many  sacrifices, 
must  devote  much  time  to  it,  must  often  subordinate  one's 
own  desires  or  personal  ambitions.     The  mother  of  an  only 
child  perhaps  does  not  have  to  make  the  gross  sacrifices 
of  time  and  material  things  that  the  mother  of  many  off- 
spring does,  but  the  personal  deprivations  do  nevertheless 
exist. 

Plugel  contends: 

If  it  be  to  some  extent  inevitable  that  children 
should  come  to  regard  their  parents  as  obstacles 
to  the  full  attainment  of  their  own  desires  and 
as  unwelcome  causes  of  interference  with  their 
most  cherished  activities,  parents  have  at  least 
equal  reason  to  complain  similarly  of  their 
children.^ 

It  is  natural  that  some  degree  of  resentment  should  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  these  necessary  deprivations  and  frus- 
trations.   For  the  most  part  these  hostile  impulses  are 

4  J.  C.  Flugel,  Psychoanalytic  Study  of  the  Family 
(London:  Hogarth  Press,  1935),  p.  167.  ; 
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repressed  as  an  unacceptable  component  of  the  Individual's 
idealized  idea  of  what  the  maternal  attitude  should  be: 
Relegated  to  the  unconscious,  these  feelings  are  expressed 
only  in  subtle  camouflage  and  are,  in  the  normal  mother- 
child  relationship,  very  much  outweighed  by  the  mother's 
positive  attitude  of  maternal  love. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  parents  may  come  to 
harbor  resentment  toward  their  offspring.     The  jealousy  of 
the  old  for  the  yo\ing  is  not  absent  from  family  relation- 
ships.    It  is  sometimes  hard  to  accept  gracefully  the  fact 
that  one's  own  capacities  are  beginning  to  fail,  or  that 
chances  for  vigorous  success  in  life  are  increasingly  limited 
because  of  the  age  factor,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an 
objective  outlook  on  the  youngster  who  has  all  of  life  yet 
ahead  of  him  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  powerful  and 
successful  in  his  own  right.     This  normal  bitterness  may  be 
satisfactorily  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  child  is  his 
natural  successor  and  may  therefore  supply  him  with  satis- 
factions derived  vicariously; 

...  the  parent  identifies  himself  with  his  child, 
as  it  were  incorporates  the  child  into  his  larger 
self  and  is  thus  able  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
increasing  powers  of  the  child  as  if  they  were 
his  own  ...  and  finds  compensations  for  the  dim- 
inution of  his  own  personal  capacity, "5 

5  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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at  the  same  time  partially  fulfilling  the  desire  to  pro- 
long his  own  existence  in  immortality.     This  wish  to  live 
through  the  child  may  reach  a  point  of  possessiveness,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  mother  who,  having  once  carried 
him,  may  continue  to  look  upon  the  child  as  a  projection 
of  herself.    As  the  only  child  is  never  displaced  by  a 
sibling,  he  is  especially  vulnerable  to  this  maternal  pro- 
jection.    This  possibility  is  enhanced  by  the  extended 
length  of  time  during  which  the  infant  is  totally  dependent 
upon  his  mother.    Prom  one  point  of  view,  this  must  be  con- 
sidered an  asset  since  the  mother  is  thereby  stimulated  to 
provide  excellent  protection  and  care  for  this  "second 
self".    On  the  other  hand,  she  may  endanger  his  chances  for 
successful  emancipation  which  should  be  obtained  in  a  gradual 
process  commencing  with  the  infant's  differentiation  of 
himself  as  an  individual. 

1 

The  natural  course  of  events  demands  therefore 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  a  gradual  modification, 
redistribution  and  redirection  of  the  emotions  and 
interests  that  centered  around  the  child  in  its 
early  years;  an  undue  prolongation  of  the  ten- 
dencies natural  to  the  early  days  of  parenthood 
must  necessarily  in  the  long  run  be  detrimental 
to  the  true  interest  both  of  child  and  parent. ^ 

The  mother  who  in  altruistic  guise  perpetuates  the  dependent 

relationship  of  her  child  is  doing  herself  an  injustice  as 

well,,  and  is  paving  the  way  for  numerous  heartbreaks  later 

6  Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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on  when,  despite  all,  the  child  will  slip  from  her  grasp 

or  may  even  turn  against  her. 

Another  force  effecting  parental  attitudes  should  be 

noted;  that  of  the  parent's  tendency  to  identify  his  child 

with  the  grandparent.     The  single  child,  as  the  only  object 

at  hand,  may  be  particularly  liable  to  this  sort  of  dis- 
it 

placement.    Flugel  suggests  that  the  reason  for  the  identi- 
fication may  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  these  two  re- 
lationships which  serves  to  stir  up  "partially  forgotten 
and  partially  outgrown  emotions  and  tendencies  which  he 
had  experienced  in  his  o^jm  childhood  and  to  direct  them  now 
upon  his  child  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  formerly  directed 
them  upon  his  parent."      So,  despite  conscious  aims  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  seek  revenge  for  the 
actual  or  alleged  injustices  and  injuries  that  the  parents 
were  subject  to  in  their  childhood.    Fortunately,  the  same 
mechanism  may  be  seen  to  operate  as  regards  the  love  of  a 
parent  for  a  particular  child  upon  whom  is  transferred  the 
affectionate  responses  which  were  formerly  attached  to  the 
grandparent.     Tif f any-Burlingham  says  of  this  phenomenon, 
"The  power  of  unconscious  forces  is  especially  marked  in 
its  interplay  between  parent  and  child.     It  is  so  subtle 
and  uncanny  that  it  seems  at  times  to  approach  the  super- 

7  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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natural. 

Certain  patterns  of  negative  maternal  attitudes  are 
described  in  the  literature.    Most  prominent  of  these  are 
rejection,  over-protection  and  marked  ambivalence.  Other 
'    attitudes,  such  as  indifference  and  perfectionism  are 
actually  manifestations  of  the  aforementioned  patterns. 
Since  these  terms  will  be  used  repeatedly  in  the  analysis 
of  cases,  a  brief  discussion  of  them  is  appropos. 

Maternal  re.lection;    A  rejecting  mother  is  one  who 
I    psychologically  refuses  to  accept  her  child.    Her  "behavior 
i    towards  her  child  is  such  that  she  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously has  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  child  and  con- 
siders it  a  burden."^    Maternal  rejection  is  believed  by 
j    experts  to  be  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  production  of 
I    behavior  and  attitude  deviations  in  the  child. It  might 
^    be  speculated  that  an  only  child  who  is  rejected  to  a  simi- 
I    lar  degree  as  a  child  with  siblings  would  not  be  as  severely 
traumatized,  since  he  is  not  constantly  made  jealous  by  his 
less  desirable  position,  nor  does  he  have  any  basis  for  com- 
parison. 

The  infant,  totally  dependent  upon  his  mother,  is 

8  D.  Tiffany-Burlingham,   "Child  Analysis  and  the 
I   Mother,"  Psychiatric  (Quarterly,  4:357,  1935« 

j  9  Margaret  Figge,   "Some  Factors  in  the  Etiology  of 

Maternal  Rejection,"  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  ViTork. 
1932,  2:3. 

10  Percival  M.  Symonds,  The  Psychology  of  Parent- 
Child  Re lationships  (New  York:  D.  Apple ton- Century  Company, 
,    Inc.,  1939),  p.  55. 
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thus  sensitized  to  her  behavior  and  may  early  detect  the 
signs  of  her  rejection  of  him;  she  does  not  respond  to  his 
signals  of  discomfort,  she  may  handle  him  in  a  rough  manner, 
she  does  not  fulfill  his  deep  cravings  for  love  and  affec- 
tion.   During  his  growth  he  does  not  receive  the  love  in- 
centives which  should  spur  him  on  to  maturity  and  socializa- 
tion, and  he  may  therefore  retain,  for  an  unduly  long  time, 
infantile  habits  indicative  of  narcissism  and  may  suffer  froi^ 
a  lack  of  ambition  in  later  life.    The  great  hostility  which 
rejection  incurs  often  does  not  find  adequate  outlets  due 
to  immaturity  of  the  ego  and  its  lack  of  defenses.  There- 
fore repression  may  be  resorted  to  and  we  frequently  find 
withdrawn  and  inhibited  children  in  the  roster  of  the  re- 
jected.   Another  possibility  is  that  the  child  will  give 
vent  to  his  rage  and  will  become  a  behavior  problem  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  that  he  feels  is  due  him, 
getting  notice  in  negative  ways  being  more  satisfying  than 
getting  none  at  all. 

The  age  at  which  a  child  is  rejected  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  problem  he  develops  and 
the  severity  of  it;  earlier  rejection  is  more  serious  than 
later  rejection  because  of  the  weak  and  vulnerable  ego. 
Some  parents  find  the  infant  years  especially  hard  to  bear, 
but  may  become  more  fond  of  the  child  when  he  is  older,  less 
of  a  burden,  and  perhaps  more  interesting  to  them.  Contrarl-I 
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wise,  and  the  mother  may  "be  especially  subject  to  this  atti- 
tude, the  parents  may  find  a  baby  cuddlesome  and  lovable 
and  enjoy  the  child's  dependence  upon  them,  turning  against 
him  only  later  when  he  begins  to  assert  his  independence. 
;   There  can  be  a  variety  of  external  factors  influencing 
parental  rejection;  such  as,  economic  considerations,  mari- 
tal relationships,  etc.     The  time  at  which  a  mother  becomes 
pregnant  may  be  psychologically  or  otherwise  inopportune; 
she  may  identify  him  with  a  disliked  person  in  her  exper- 
ience, her  husband,  parent,  or  sibling;  the  child's  inade- 
quacies may  prevent  him  from  achieving  the  mother's  expec- 
tations of  him;  pregnancy  or  delivery  may  have  been  so 
traumatic  for  her  that  she  cannot  tolerate  the  child  who 
caused  her  so  much  pain.    On  a  deeper  psychological  level 
we  find  another  reason  for  rejection;  it  may  signify  the 
mother's  rejection  of  her  own  femininity.    A  woman  who 
wishes  to  deny  her  role  as  a  woman  may  be  thrown  into  con- 
flict by  a  child  who  represents  for  her  the  reality  from 
which  she  is  seeking  to  hide,  for  the  wish  for  and  the  love 
to  the  child  is  the  very  expression  of  accepting  womanhood. 
This  source  of  rejection  may  often  be  found  among  mothers 
of  only  children  who  have  produced  one  child  to  satisfy 
their  obligation  to  society,  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
husbands,  or  because  the  child  was  conceived  accidentally. 

Maternal  over-protection;    The  biological  helpless- 
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ness  of  the  Infant  necessitates  a  primary  dependence  on  the 
mother  during  the  first  years  of  life.    Ordinarily  the  child 
gradually  assumes  increasing  responsibility  for  himself  un- 
til he  is  a  totally  independent  adult.    This  important  end 
cannot  be  achieved  suddenly  by  thrusting  the  child  out  on 
his  own;  like  any  learning  process,  self- responsibility 
must  be  gained  step  by  step.    If  the  child  is  prevented  by 
over-protective  parents  from  developing  in  this  way,  if  his 
experiments  with  life  are  curtailed  and  responsibilities 
are  not  given  him,  the  effect  is  that  he  retains  sub-age 
responses  which  handicap  him  in  dealing  with  the  more  com- 
plex problems  which  arise  as  he  grows  older.    He  feels  in- 
adequate because  his  own  capabilities  have  been  stifled. 
Flugel  says: 

If  assistance  is  given  indiscriminately,  the 
child  may  acquire  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the 
help  of  others  whenever  any  difficulty  arises, 
and  this  habit  may  persist  throughout  life, 
rendering  the  individual  a  relatively  useless 
and  helpless  member  of  society. -^-^ 

Over-protective  mothers,  and  those  of  only  children  are 

supposedly  peculiarly  subject  to  this  attitude,  magnify 

their  responsibilities  to  the  child;  they  are  "distinguished 

by  prolongation  of  infantile  care,  by  excessive  contact 

with  the  child,  prevention  of  development  of  the  child's 

independence  and  by  either  a  lack  of  or  an  excess  of  control 

ti 

11  Flugel,  o£.  pit. f  p.  171. 
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over  the  child. "^^    Well  intentioned  and  loving  parents  may 
be  over- indulgent  because  their  immaturity  prevents  them 
from  making  the  necessary  demands  on  the  child.     It  may  even 
be  a  pleasure  at  first  to  wait  on  and  cater  to  him,  but  as 
the  child  gets  older,  his  requests  will  persist  and  will  be 
more  difficult  to  fulfill  than  those  of  an  infant.    At  this 
point  the  parents  usually  refuse  his  unreasonable  demands 
and  the  child,  unused  to  this  and  imbued  with  a  false  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  will  react  with  resentment  and  hos- 
tility. 13 

A  child  who  has  been  over-protected  and  indulged 
does  not  have  adequate  resources  upon  which  he  can  fall 
back,  for  the  period  of  "magical  omnipotence"  has  been  per- 
petuated abnormally.    According  to  analytic  theory,  the 
infant  is  unaware  of  his  state  of  helplessness  because  his 
needs  are  gratified  so  promptly  by  the  environment  when  he 
makes  them  knov/n.    This  lasts  for  a  limited  time  only  and 
"when  the  techniques  of  magic  control  begin  to  fail,  the 
environment  and  the  process  of  growth  stimulate  new  forms 
of  adaptation  in  the  individual. "^^    Through  experience  and 

12  Christine  Brunk,  and  others,  "Studies  in  Over- 
protection  and  Re.lection,"  Smith  College  Studies.  1932, 
2:181-182.  ^ 

13  Spurgeon  English  and  Gerald  Pearson.  Emotional 
Problems  of  Living  (New  York:  W.  V/.  Norton  and  Company  Inc.. 
i94b7,  p.  111. 

_  14  A.  Ksrdlner^  The  Individual  and  His  Society  (New 
York:  Columbia  T re as ,  l93y7,  p.  33, 
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success  with  these  new  types  of  mastery  the  child  gains  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  them  and  finds  new  gratifications. 
1    If  such  a  growth  process  is  denied  the  child  and  he  eventu- 
ally perceives  that  it  is  his  parents  and  not  he  who  is 
doing  the  controlling,  his  self-esteem  may  be  seriously 
impaired,  and  he  may  be  caught  in  a  struggle  for  real  in- 
dependence or  may  just  submit  passively,  inhibiting  his 
wrath. 

The  maternal  attitude  of  over-protection  may  spring 
I    from  several  sources  within  the  mother.    It  can  be  a  re- 
I    action-formation  hiding  repressed  feelings  of  rejection; 
sometimes  unhappiness  in  other  areas  of  life,  such  as  mar- 
riage or  social  relationships,  may  provoke  it,  and  the  motlrBr 
outpours  on  the  child  the  energy  and  love  that  should  have 
other  outlets;  perhaps  the  child  is  "all  she  has",  her 
I    other  children  or  husband  having  died,  and  she  feels  the 
I    need  to  hover  over  the  child  and  preserve  him.    Very  fre- 
j    quently  the  mother  has  had  an  unhappy  childhood  herself  and 
j    is  compelled  to  give  her  child  all  of  the  things  that  she 
I    missed,  thus  reliving  her  life  in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 
j    Sometimes  she  hopes  to  be  able  to  realize  her  thwarted  am- 
bitions through  the  child. 
I  Maternal  ambivalence;     "Ambivalence  is  an  emotional 

state  of  feeling  both  love  and  hate  toward  a  person  at  the 


same  time."^^    This  is  a  universal  phenomenon  and  cannot 
be  termed  a  negative  maternal  attitude  except  in  instances 
in  which  the  swings  from  one  feeling  to  the  other  are  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  mother- child  relationship.  Normally 
the  mother  experiences  both  love  and  hate  for  her  offspring, 
with  love  as  the  more  predominant  element.     In  the  ambi- 
valent mother,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  weighting  of 
the  two  emotions  to  be  more  equal,  rejection  and  affection 
each  being  manifested  on  occasion.     Such  inconsistency  of 
emotions  leads  to  erratic  treatment  of  the  child  and  this 
in  turn  breeds  insecurity  in  him.    He  cannot  predict  his 
mother's  variable  moods  and  so  finds  himself  in  a  quandary 
as  to  how  to  please  her;  the  same  behavior  on  his  part  is 
liable  on  one  occasion  to  bring  disapproval  and  at  another 
time  to  gain  him  favor  with  her.     The  expected  outcome  will 
be  that  the  child  develops  a  similar  ambivalence  in  return, 
and  that  he  will  be  an  unusually  insecure  individual  who 
never  knows  what  to  expect  from  other  people.     It  may  be 
difficult  for  him  to  establish  satisfactory  relationships 
because  his  childhood  experience  has  taught  him  to  distrust 
the  positive  overtures  he  receives  from  others,  since  they 
are  inevitably  followed  by  negative  treatment.    He  may  also 
be  disinclined  to  make  attempts  at  pleasing  those  whom  he 
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I    later  meets,  since  trying  to  please  his  mother  has  been  such 
an  impossible  task. 

One  might  speculate  that  the  underlying  reasons  for 
a  mother's  ambivalence  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
!    cited  in  the  section  on  rejecting  mothers,  the  difference 
I    being  that  the  ambivalent-rejection  is  diluted  with  a  large 
amount  of  positive  feelings.    However,  in  some  cases  the 
swings  may  be  between  rejection  and  an  over-protective  love 
which  is  merely  to  compensate  for  the  original  negative 
feeling. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  OF  CASE  MATERIAL 


REASON  FOR  ONLINESS: 
Additional  children  unwanted 
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The  case  of  Hans  C:    Hans  C.  was  six  years  old  when 
I     his  parents  brought  him  to  the  clinic  because  of  inatten- 
I     tiveness  and  unwillingness  to  do  school  work.    Hans  will 
not  study  unless  the  teacher  stands  over  him.    He  is  of 
superior  intelligence  (I.Q.  127)  and  states  himself  that 
,     he  is  smart  enough  to  do  the  work,  but  Just  doesn't  want 
[     to.    In  class  Hans  in  not  troublesome  in  the  sense  of 
,      creating  active  disturbances,  but  rather  is  day-dreamy, 
!     fidgety  and  restless,  and  likes  to  draw  the  teacher  into 
I  conversations. 

Hans  is  not  well  accepted  by  other  children.    He  is 
a  poor  sport  and  won't  play  unless  things  are  done  his  way; 
he  sets  up  rules  which  will  benefit  him.    Hans  has  a  "little 
old  man"  way  of  talking  that  is  not  popular  with  children. 
[     According  to  his  mother,  he  is  aggressive  with  younger 
children,  hitting  them  and  being  cruel  to  their  dogs. 

At  home  Hans  is  uncooperative,  inattentive  and  dis- 
obedient.   He  never  responds  when  given  instructions,  but 
!     continues  whatever  is  occupying  him  and  ignores  the  di- 
j     rections.    He  dawdles,  not  only  in  his  eating, but  in  all 
activities.    His  mother  finds  this  characteristic  particu- 
larly annoying.    Hans  is  very  aware  of  the  effect  his  ac- 
\     tions  have  on  his  mother;  he  is  boastful  of  the  things  he 
i     does  to  arihoy  her  and  seems  not  to  mind  the  frequent  spank- 
1     ings  that  result,  in  fact  he  likes  them.    Hans  never  shows 
I     marked  anger.    He  is  not  responsive  to  punishment,  although 
I     all  forms  have  been  used. 

Much conflict  in  the  home  has  revolved  around  Hans' 
eating  difficulties  which  consist  of  playing  with  his  food 
and  general  fussiness.    He  was  fed  entirely  by  his  mother 
until  the  age  of  three,  because  she  found  it  less  trying 
on  her  patience  than  to  let  him  learn.    Up  to  that  point 
there  had  been  no  trouble.    However,  he  was  unable  to 
:     assume  t  le  responsibility  for  feeding  himself  when  this 
job  was  finally  forced  upon  him.    His  mother  is  not  able 
to  maintain  a  consistent  attitude  toward  this,  and  after 
I     much  cajoling  and  punishment  usually  ends  by  feeding  him 
I     herself,    Hans  states  his  ideas  about  food  in  this  way, 
I     "You  know,  when  you  eat  the  right  food  you  grow.  Mother 
I     gives  me  the  right  food  but  I  don't  touch  it.    I  do  not  want 
j     to  grow  up. " 

'  Since  infancy  Hans  has  had  the  habit  of  putting  ob- 

jects into  his  mouth  and  chewing  them.    Although  punished 
severely,  he  still  persists  in  chewing  bedding,  pencils, 
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eating  crayons  and  paper,  etc.    He  is  a  sound  sleeper,  but 
has  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep,  sometimes  staying 
awake  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  during  which  time  he 
calls  downstairs  innumerable  times,  and  frequently  gets  up# 

Hans'  health  history  is  very  good,  mild  chicken-pox 
being  the  only  disease  he  has  ever  had.    His  developmental 
history  reveals  signs  of  precociousness  in  walking  and 
talking.    He  was  "stubborn"  about  toilet  training,  which 
was  commenced  at  ei^ht  months.    No  wetting  or  soiling 
occurred  after  a  year  and  a  half.    His  feeding  history 
shows  that  he  was  breast  fed  for  only  two  weeks  because  his 
mother  lacked  sufficient  milk.    He  adjusted  easily  to  a 
formula  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  weaning  him  from  the 
bottle  later  on.     As  previously  stated,  there  were  no  food 
i     problems  at  all  until  he  was  three. 

1  In  the  therapeutic  situation,  Hans  presents  a  very 

I     different  picture  from  the  unresponsive  boy  he  is  at  home, 
j    He  is  found  to  be  unusually  self-reliant  and  poised  and  has 
I     considerable  initiative.    He  adjusts  easily  to  enj  situatioE 
!     and  follows  directions  without  hesitation,  showing  no  re- 
sistance whatsoever.    He  demonstrates  powers  of  attention 
and  concentration  which  are  good  for  his  age.    The  psychi- 
atrist considers  him  to  be  "a  very  independent,  very  mature 
type  of  youngster. " 

Hans'  mother  is  a  thirty-eight  year  old  woman  of 
good  inteligence.    Following  high- school  she  went  right  to 

'     work  and  eventually  attained  a  responsible  position.  She 
had  to  relinquish  her  job  when  Hans  was  born  after  seven 
years  of  marriage.    Mother  was  resentful  of  this  because 
she  had  not  wanted  any  children.     She  is  currently  a  re- 
luctant housewife  and  thinks  that  settling  into  a  household 
routine  was  too  striking  a  change  from  her  previously  active 
life.    The  day-time  is  now  totally  unsatisfying  to  her;  she 

I     can't  seem  to  relax  and  has  a  great  need  for  activity.  She 
is  an  efficient  person  and  likes  to  have  things  done  on 
time  and  thoroughly. 

Hans'  mother  has  a  frank  and  open  manner,  but  gives 
j!    the  impression  of  being  tense  and  nervous.     She  is  sociable 
and,  with  father,  has  a  rather  active  life  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood.    Her  relationship  with  her  husband  is  a  fairly  good 
one.    However,  there  have  been  some  sources  of  friction. 
He  was  very  antagonistic  sbout  her  working  and  insisted  at 
one  point  that  she  stop,  which  she  did  for  a  short  time. 
In  addition,  she  feels  he  has  a  streak  of  "stubbornness"  in 
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j     that  he  retains  minor  habits  which  he  knows  annoy  her. 

J    She  suspects  this  might  be  hereditary,  since  Hans  also 

'    displays  even  worse  stubbornness.     Hans  refuses  to  comply 
with  her  pressures  of  socialization,  and  also  keeps  at 
whatever  he  is  engaged  only  answering  her  v/hen  she  yells. 
This  is  the  only  way  she  can  make  him  mind,  so  that  as  a 

li    result  she  is  screaming  at  him  a  ^oodi  deal.    At  one  time 

I  she  thought  her  inability  to  handle  him  was  due  to  her 

};    nervousness,  but  later  she  decided  the  trouble  must  be  with 
!'    the  child  since  he  annoys  his  teacher  as  much  as  he  does 
i;    her.     (Hans'   chief  complaint  against  his  teacher  is  that 
jl    she  yells  at  him  and  is  nervous.) 

Mother  speaks  of  Hans  with  irritation;  his  dawdling, 
restlessness,  destructiveness  and  continuous  questioning 
annoy  her  constantly.     She  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  she 
scolds  and  punishes  him  a  great  deal.    She  has  the  impres- 
i    sion  that  he  does  all  these  things  just  to  tease  her.  She 

II  considers  that  he  likes  an  excessive  amount  of  attention 

;     and  praise,  but  she  does  not  regard  him  as  an  affectionate 

youngster.    He  has  always  had  the  habit  of  interrupting 
j    conversations,  is  sure  that  he  is  right,  corrects  his  par- 
I    ents,  etc.,  which  brings  his  mother  to  conclude,  "He  thinks 

he*s  so  smart  I".     She  says  frankly  that  she  really  can't 
j    get  much  pleasure  from  him.    Mother  states  that  he  never  was 
!    a  baby;  even  as  a  very  young  child  he  seemed  mature  to  her. 

Hans*  father  is  forty  years  old  and  of  average  or 
better  intelligence.    He  is  a  salesman  working  on  commis- 
!     sions  and  has  a  steady  and  consistent  work  record.  Income 
!     Is  moderate.    He  shows  a  good  amount  of  interest  In  the 
!    home,  and  devotes  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  Hans.     From  one 

contact  the  caseworker  got  the  impression  that  he  is  a  warm 
'    person.    Hans  loves  his  father  with  whom  he  has  many  good 
j    times.    They  play  together  before  dinner,  go  to  football 
games  together,  etc.    The  father  corrects  him  sometimes, 
but  rather  infrequently,  and  is  not  so  easily  Irritated  as 
the  mother. 

Analysis  of  the  Hans  G.  case;    Hans'  problem  is  seen 
to  be  related  not  to  his  onliness,  but  rather  to  his  mother's 
|i    rejection  of  him,  and  this  is  traceable  to  her  not  wanting 
any  children  to  interfere  with  her  career.    Hans  has  sub- 
dued his  hostile  impulses  toward  his  mother,  so  that  one 
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cannot  say  that  he  ia  a  "bad  boy"  outwardly.    However,  he 
j     does  succeed  in  angering  her  by  his  refusal  to  eat,  his 

i     Inattentlveness  to  commands,  his  frequent  getting  up  at 

li 

night,  crayon  eating,  poor  school  work,  etc.     By  these 

t' 

actions  Hans  keeps  his  mother  In  a  continual  turmoil  so 

that  she  Is  always  yelling  at  him  and  Is  forced  to  pay  him 

I    much  attention.    We  know  that  Hans    mother  did  not  want  any 

j     children,  that  she  frankly  resented  relinquishing  the  time 

I    necessary  to  care  for  him,  and  that  she  does  not  get  any 

pleasure  from  him.    It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  that  as 

an  infant  Hans  was  starved  for  the  kind  of  positive  attention 

■     and  love  that  all  children  need.    Unable  to  get  these  thlngsi 

he  has  resorted  to  negative  ways  of  obtaining  the  attention 

j     he  desires.    The  mechanism  he  is  using  is  quite  effective 

as  an  attention- getting  device.    One  of  his  major  sources 

of  attention  from  his  mother  grows  out  of  his  refusal  to 

eat.     It  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  does  not  wish  to  take  in 

the  right  foods  for  growth  or  to  feed  himself,  for  this 

would  constitute  a  great  sacrifice  in  terms  of  attention 

from  his  mother.    His  chewing  on  and  eating  of  various 

I     articles  would  lead  one  to  think  that  he  did  not  obtain 

sufficient  oral  satisfactions  as  an  infant.     This  is  en- 

tirely  possible;  many  bottle  fed  babies  do  not,  and  even 

breast  fed  babies  often  need  additional  sucking  experience 
to  satisfy  this  need.    However,  for  Hans  this  habit  now 
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serves  an  additional  purpose.    His  rrjother  does  not  like  it 
and  has  tried  over  the  years  to  break  him  of  it,  so  that 
now  he  is  able  to  derive  secondary  gains  from  the  practice 
in  that  it  affords  him  increased  attention  from  his  mother; 
negative  attention,  to  be  sure,  but  this  is  the  bargain 
that  he  has  made  with  her. 

Hans'  behavior  at  school  would  appear  to  be  a  mirror- 
reflection  of  his  syptomatology  at  home  and  is  therefore 
related  to  his  rejection  rather  than  his  onliness.  His 
inattentiveness ,  restlessness,  and  refusal  to  respond  with- 
out vociferous  coercion,  all  show  the  same  need  to  attract 
his  teacher's  attention  in  negative  ways.    He  tries  to  draw 
her  into  conversations,  Just  as  he  does  his  mother,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  way  he  annoys  her  until  she  yells  at  him. 
Anna  Freud,  in  addressing  a  group  of  kindergarten  teachers, 
warned  them  not  to  take  too  personally  some  of  the  attitudes 
which  would  be  shown  them  by  their  pupils.^    She,  and  other 
writers  before  her,  have  been  cognizant  of  the  transference 
which  occurs  in  relation  to  teachers.     In  this  case  the 
instructor  actually  did  have  many  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics as  the  mother  which  would  serve  to  accentuate  the  pUe- 
nomenon. 

If  the  attitudes  toward  parents  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  teachers  are  negative  rather  than 

1                1  Anna  Freud,  Psvchoanalysis  for  Teachers  and  Parents 
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positive,  interest  in  learning  is  decreased 
thereby,  or  refusal  to  learn  results,  in  cases 
of  extreme  negative  feelings 

That  his  original  problem  in  school  was  connected  with  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  along  with  this  type  maternal  figure 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  observe  him  in  the  clinic, 
i    Here  the  male  psychologist  and  the  permissive  female  ther- 
apist found  him  to  be  charming  and  cooperative  with  good 
powers  of  attention  and  many  mature  characteristics. 

Another  factor  which  possibly  contributes  to  Hans* 
poor  relationship  to  his  mother  is  her  identification  of 
him  with  the  traits  in  his  father  of  which  she  disapproves. 
There  is  insufficient  case  material  to  ascertain  Just  who 
Hans  does  represent  for  mother,  but  if  it  is  the  father,  one 
might  conjecture  that  she  has  a  lot  more  hostility  toward 
him  than  she  dare  express,  and  therefore  Hans  may  supply 
her  with  an  easier  outlet. 

Hans'  association  with  adults,  which  arises  from 
his  onliness,  has  cultivated  in  him  the  superficial  aspects 
of  maturity  whichhis  contemporaries  find  unpleasant.    He  is 
further  handicapped  in  his  friendships  by  his  selfishness 
and  his  aggressiveness  with  younger  children.    His  inability 
to  share  may  be  caused  not  only  from  his  lack  of  experience 

2  Phyllis  Blanchard,   "Psychogenic  Factors  in  Some 
Cases  of  Reading  Disability,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsy- 
chiatry. 1935.  P.  36. 

due  to  being  an  only  child,  but  also  may  arise  from  a 
narcissism  born  of  rejection.    His  ap:gressiveness  in  the 
one  area  in  which  he  is  unchallenged  seems  like  a  safe  out- 
let for  hostile  feelings  which  he  represses  in  all  other 
facets  of  his  life. 

Hans'  father  is  seen  to  be  a  warm  person,  with  real 
interest  in  his  home.    He  would  have  preferred  that  his  wife 
take  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  housewife  rather  than 
work,  and  we  may  expect  that  he  would  have  liked  to  include 
child-bearing  among  these  duties.    Because  of  his  qualities, 
he  has  been  able  to  form  a  bond  of  friendship  and  love  with 
his  son  which  has  enabled  Hans  to  establish  positive  re- 
lationships with  people  outside  the  family,  namely  with  his 
therapist  and  psychologist. 

It  is  found  in  this  case  that  Hans"  major  problem, 
that  of  getting  attention  in  negative  ways,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  his  feelings  of  rejection  arising  from  lack  of 
positive  attention  from  a  mother  who  did  not  want  children. 
The  fact  that  he  is  an  only  child  does  not  seem  to  enter 
into  the  mother-child  relationship.    His  onliness  does 
appear  to  have  influenced  his  ability  to  get  along  with 
other  children  in  that  his  selfishness  and  grown-up  ways 
detract  from  his  popularity. 

The  case  of  Mark  E;    Mark  was  referred  to  us  by 
Children's  Center  when  he  was  just  six.    His  mother  was  'I 
concerned  because  of  his  various  habits  which  had  persisted 


since  he  was  six  iDonths  old.    At  that  age  she  had  been 
instructed  by  a  pediatrician  to  wean  him  from  the  bottle, 
and  this  had  been  accomplished  within  a  two-week  period. 
The  onset  of  his  symptoms  occurred  a  few  days  after  the 
bottle  had  been  taken  from  him;  he  began  sucking  his  thumb 
and  simultaneously  playing  witi  his  hair.    G-radually  this 
had  changed  from  merely  curling  his  hair  around  his  fingers 
to  pulling  it  out  and  eating  it.     By  the  age  of  three  years 
he  had  a  bald  patch  as  large  as  a  saucer  where  he  had  ptilledi 
the  hair  out.    This  habit  was  stopped  recently  largely  be- 
cause the  parents  had  his  hair  shaved,  but  the  thumb  suck- 
ing continued  and  is  still  prevalent.     At  school  teachers 
complain  that  these  habits,  plus  poor  concentration  and 
excessive  day-dreaming,  interfere  with  Mark's  doing  his 
best  work.    However  he  has  made  fair  grades  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  readers  in  class.    Mark  was  never  trained 
for  bedwetting,  although  his  mother  considers  herself  to 
have  been  strict  about  toilet  training.    He  is  enuretic 
nightly. 

Mark  is  described  as  a  nervous,  fearful,  unhappy 
child,  who  freouently  complains  of  being  unloved,  and  cries 
easily.    He  is  whiny  and  babyish,  and  extremely  possessive 
of  his  mother.    Mother  was  previously  a  professional  pianist, 
but  Mark  only  allows  her  to  play  nursery  tunes  to  him,  shov- 
ing her  hands  off  the  keys  when  she  is  practicing  her  clas- 
sical music.     He  is  openly  Jealous  of  her  relationship  with 
the  father,  and  states  that  he  would  like  to  marry  his 
mother  himself.    He  tells  her  that  he  loves  her  only,  and 
that  they  will  "just  have  to  get  rid  of  father."    He  is 
upset  upon  witnessing  demonstrations  of  affection  between 
his  parents,  fearing  that  mother  is  being  hurt.    He  says 
that  she  can  call  on  him  if  she  needs  protection.  Mother 
reprimands  him  severely  from  these  experssions. 

Mark's  playmates  have  always  been  either  younger  or 
older  than  he,  and  he  tends  to  dominate  his  Juniors  and  be 
dominated  by  his  seniors.    He  has  trouble  in  playing  with 
other  children  because  he  always  wants  his  own  way,  wants 
them  to  play  his  games  and  won't  share  his  possessions. 
When  his  playmates  Join  in  rough  activities,  Mark  Just  stands 
unhappily  on  the  side  lines  and  sucks  his  thumb.    He  is  un- 
able to  fend  for  himself  if  attacked,  and  has  never  provoked 
a  fight. 

!  The  psychologist  found  Mark  to  be  a  very  bright,  im- 

j  aginative  child.    He  tested  at  129  I.Q.  on  the  Stanford- 
I  Binet.     In  therapy  he  related  closely  to  the  doctor,  showing 
her  profuse  affection.    She  said  he  showed  a  compulsion  to 
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1     kiss  her  hands,  arms,  stomach  —  any  place  he  could  put  his 
mouth.     In  addition,  she  commented  that  she  had  rarely  seen 
a  child  who  would  masturbate  so  openly  and  so  constantly 
as  Mark  did.    Mark's  play  revealed  intense  anxiety  over 
castration  fears. 

Mark's  mother  is  frank  in  her  statements  that  she 
had  not  wanted  children.     It  was  at  father's  persuasion 
that  she  became  pregnant  with  Mark,  but  this  occurred  only  j 
after  a  series  of  abortions,  one  miscarriage  and  consider-  i 
able  medical  treatment  of  both  parents.    During  pregnancy  | 
she  was  resentful  at  being  tied  down,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  fears  of  losing  the  child.    Again  at  birth,  which  was 
j     difficult,  she  was  bitter  about  all  she  had  suffered,  yet 
!     experienced  a  certain  relief  and  pride  in  having  produced 
a  child.     She  was  panicky  when  left  alone  with  him,  could 
not  get  organized  to  caring  for  a  child  and  house  both,  and 
was  overcome  by  inertia.    Mother  was  completely  dependent 
on  suggestions  from  doctors  and  books  regarding  Mark's 
care,  and  followed  directions  religiously.     She  hovered 
over  him  anxiously  and  protectively,  giving  him  much  atten- 
tion, but  simultaneously  resented  her  loss  of  independence* 
Mark's  mother  admits  that  she  tried  hard  to  make  up  for 
what  she  couldn't  give  him  in  the  way  of  real  love  and  says 
that  she  "put  up  a  brave  front".     She  has  never  really 
liked  children  and  thinks  she  is  deficient  in  maternal  feel- 
ing. 

Mother  was  tremendously  threatened  when  Mark's  prob- 
lems developed  at  six  months,  and  has  fluctuated  between 
trying  to  ignore,  using  subtle  methods  of  control,  and  then 
bursting  out  at  intervals  with  strong  irritation.    As  he 
has  grown  older  she  has  felt  freer  and  more  relaxed,  yet 
she  has  tended  to  push  him  away  from  her,  wanting  him  to 
grow  up  too  quickly  and  to  be  best  in  everything.     She  can- 
not tolerate  his  failure  in  school  because  she  is  well  aware 
of  his  capabilities,  and  it  is  this  area  that  she  has  been 
able  to  find  the  most  satisfaction  in  him. 

Mark's  mother  was  also  the  only  child  of  ambitious 
parents  and  similarly  received  little  emotional  support. 
From  childhood  she  too  has  suffered  from  many  fears,  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy,  feelings  of  being  unloved,  and  shame 

'    over  sucking  her  thumb  which  she  did  until  the  age  of  ten. 
She  developed  into  an  orderly  meticulous  person  who  holds 

I    exceedingly  high  standards  for  herself  and  for  her  child. 
Her  family  is  described  by  her  as  being  undemonstrative, 

I    and  she  dislikes  any  display  of  affection.    Maternal  grand- 
father was  a  dominating  and  aggressive  individual  whom 
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mother  both  resented  and  admired. 

Though  the  parents  get  along  well  superficially  and 
there  seem  to  be  many  positive  elements  in  the  marriage, 
one  senses  a  strong  undercurrent  of  conflict  and  disappoint- 
ment.   Mother  stresses  her  husband's  positive  qualities, 
his  brilliance,  imaginativeness,  inventiveness  and  skill 
along  literary  lines  —  all  of  which  traits  she  sees  in 
Mark.    At  the  same  time  she  pictures  him  as  an  essentially 
passive  person  who  has  little  conflict  about  it.     Father  has 
remained  strongly  attached  to  his  own  mother,  accuses  mother 
of  coldness,  and  is  disappointed  in  her  refusal  to  have  more 
children.    He  was  one  of  a  large,  closely  knit,  demonstratlT* 
Russian  family.    While  Mark's  father  seems  kindly,  permis- 
sive and  more  relaxed  with  him,  mother  seems  to  imply  that 
he  is  inadequate  as  a  real  father  figure  because  he  spends 
so  little  time  with  the  boy.    Her  great  fear  is  that  Mark 
will  continue  to  be  too  closely  tied  to  her  and  will  grow 
up  with  a  too  feminine  pattern. 

Both  parents  are  in  their  later  thirties.     They  are 
well  educated  and  cultured  people  who  share  many  interests 
and  activities.    Their  income  is  comfortable.    Parents  were 
married  late,  and  mother  had  felt  success  as  a  classical 
pianist  before  marriage. 

Analysis  of  the  Mark  S.  Case;    As  in  the  case  of 
Hans,  Mark's  problems  center  chiefly  around  the  fact  that 
he  was  unwanted  and  is  therefore  rejected  and  not  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  only  child.    He  gives  the  impression  of  a 
child  who  was  starved  in  the  early  expressions  of  maternal  | 
affection.    His  kissing,  need  for  physical  contact,  thumb- 
sucking  and  pulling  of  hair,  all  point  to  early  emotional 
deprivation.    Gordon  Hamilton  says: 

If  a  baby  doesn't  get  adequate  mothering,  he  is 
forced  back  to  his  own  body  for  pleasure  and  j 
attention  and  the  ordinary  thumb- sucking,  mas-  '| 
turbation  and  other  body  play  may  be  prolonged 
or  intensified  as  "autoerotism"  ....  The 
child  thus  forced  to  love  himself  prolongs  his 
infancy,  does  not  outgrow  his  infantile  habits 


which,  if  not  treated,  continue  as  part  of  his 
permanent  personality  structure #3 

Mark's  excessive  masturbation  substantiates  the  theory  that 
he  is  in  need  of  more  positive  attention,  for  a  child  "may 
pursue  it  to  too  great  a  degree  if  he  is  not  receiving  suf- 
ficient affection  from  the  people  in  the  environment  . . . • 

Mark's  mother's  observation  that  his  bed-wetting  is 
a  means  of  "getting  even"  with  her  is  probably  correct; 
there  is  frequently  an  element  of  revenge  connected  with 
enuresis,  since  the  child  is  aware  that  his  habit  is  causing 
extra  work  for  his  mother.    However,  in  infancy  it  was  more 
likely  an  organic  plea  for  her  attention,  only  gradually 
taking  on  a  punitive  aim. 

That  mother  was  also  a  thumb- sucker  and  suffered 
parental  remonstrations  and  shame  because  of  it  does  not 
make  her  more  tolerant  of  Mark.     Instead,  the  pattern  seems 
to  be  repeating.    As  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  it  is  some- 
times true  that  parents  will  relive  their  own  childhood 
problems  through  their  children,  the  difference  being  that 
they  are  now  in  the  punishing  position  and  may  seek  retri- 
bution.   Mark's  mother's  own  emotionally  deprived  backgroun4 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  be  giving  in  a  love  relation- 
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3  G-ordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  in  Child  Guidance 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1947),  p.  27. 

4  English  and  Pearson,  o£.  clt . ,  p.  81. 
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ship.    Despite  her  conscious  attempts  to  hide  her  rejection 
by  "putting  up  a  brave  front",  Mark  is  well  aware  of  her 
real  feelings  and  is  threatened  by  them;  his  complaints  of 
being  unloved  and  his  possessiveness  attest  to  this.  His 
insecurity  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  even  endure  her  play- 
ing the  piano  unless  it  is  exclusively  for  his  benefit.  It 
is  probable  that  he  knows  of  his  mother's  artistic  ambitions 
and  his  behavior  here  is  in  part  a  rivalry  with  them.  Mark 
Is  faced,  therefore,  not  only  with  the  usual  rivalry  with 
the  father,  but  also  with  this  additional  competitor  for 
his  mother's  attention.     In  Mark's  case,  we  find  the  Oedipal 
conflict  to  be  unusually  overt  and  strong.    The  castration 
fears  appearing  in  the  psychiatric  interviews  as  well  as 
his  own  verbalizations  make  this  conflict  apparent.  The 
fact  that  he  has  not  made  a  good  adjustment  to  his  mother 
previously  will  make  it  particularly  hard  for  him  to  solve 
this  problem  adequately.    Her  mishandling  of  his  expressed 
desire  to  eliminate  his  father  will  heighten  his  guilt  whicd 
may  precipitate  additional  problems  and  will  complicate  his 

I 

adolescence  and  later  love  life.    His  father's  kindly  atti- 
tude toward  him  will  serve  to  minimize  somewhat  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  his  mother's  attitude.  | 
Mother  is  seen  to  Identify  Mark  both  with  her  husband!^ 
capabilities  and  inferiorities,  they  are  each  brilliant  and 
passive.    However,  Mark  is  not  living  up  to  his  capacities 


80  that  he  obliterates  the  one  area  in  which  his  mother 
could  find  satisfaction  in  him.    Her  accentuation  of  culture 
and  education  would  make  it  clear  to  the  boy  that  he  might 
please  her  by  doing  well  in  school,  and  yet  he  does  not,  or 
cannot,  use  his  mental  superiority.    This  may  be  motivated 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  revenge  or  may  simplj 
be  a  result  of  his  general  unhappiness,  or  his  preoccupation 
in  the  Oedipal  conflict  may  leave  him  no  energy  to  keep  his 
mind  on  school  work.    For  his  mother's  part  we  see  that  her 
!|     high  standards  may  overwhelm  the  boy.    Or,  not  receiving 
any  positive  incentive  for  doing  better,  he  may  wonder 
whether  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

Mark's  inability  to  get  along  with  other  children 
may  also  reflect  elements  of  maternal  rejection  in  an  in- 
direct way,  since  his  crybaby,  whiny  personality  is  an  up- 
shot of  her  treatment.     It  may  also  be  that  his  persecution 
of  younger  children  is  hostility  displaced  onto  safer  ob- 
jects.   An  over-protected  child,  and  especially  when  he  is 
an  only  child,  is  also  going  to  lack  experience  with  his 
peers,  so  the.t  Mark's  inability  to  share,  his  selfishness 
in  wanting  his  own  way  and  his  not  being  able  to  fight  are 
associated  with  these  factors. 

The  writer  concludes  in  this  case,  as  with  Hans,  who 
was  also  unwanted,  that  the  child's  main  problem  is  related: 
to  the  reason  for  his  being  an  only  child,  rather  than  to 
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his  onliness  per  se.    That  Is,  Mark  has  maintained  narcis- 
sistic habits  long  past  the  age  when  they  are  appropriate 
because  he  has  failed  to  get  adequate  mothering,  and  this 
in  turn  is  a  result  of  his  being  unwanted.    His  poor  re- 
lationship with  other  children  may  also  be  related  to  this, 
as  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph.    However,  his  onliness 
cannot  be  disregarded  as  a  contributing  factor  to  this  de- 
ficiency in  Mark. 

l=— — . 

REASON  FOR  ONLINESS: 
Death  of  one  parent 


The  case  of  Emll  H;  Children's  hospital  arranged  for 
Emil's  mother  to  bring  him  to  our  agency  as  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  withdravra  and  odd.    He  was  originally  taken 
there  to  have  his  legs  checked  because  they  ached,  but 
physical  findings  were  negative.     Other  symptoms  of  illness 
have  appeared  when  he  had  to  go  away  to  camp,  and  again 
when  he  feared  he  would  be  sent  away  from  his  mother  if  he 
didn't  pass  in  school;  he  gets  stomachaches,  nausea  and  is 
generally  upset.     A  year  after  the  case  was  closed  we  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  Children's  Hospital  reporting 
that  Emil  had  been  examined  there  for  heart  disease  symp- 
toms, which  were  diagnosed  as  being  neurotic  in  origin. 

Emil  and  his  mother  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many in  1937  as  political  refugees.    He  was  three  then  and 
was  nine  at  the  time  Judge  Baker  knew  him.     In  the  interim 
they  had  made  numerous  moves  for  reasons  of  employment, 
mother  doing  domestic  work  and  leaving  Emil  with  neighbors. 
Emil  has  had  several  partial  father-figures  and  soon  lost 
them.    One  of  Emil's  problems  is  his  fantasy  of  being 
persecuted  for  being  an  alleged  Nazi.    This  does  not  appear 
to  be  born  out  if  fact  from  the  evidence  presented  by  his 
school  teacher,  the  Y.M.G.A.  group  leader,  and  the  camp  di- 
rector, all  of  whom  observed  that  he  was  not  tormented  by 
other  children,  but  v;ould  frequently  run  to  an  adult  claim- 
ing to  have  been  hit.     Consequently,  other  youngsters  began 
avoiding  him  and  he  is  not  popular. 

Emll  frequently  truants  from  school,  coming  home  to 
read  or  play  by  himself.    He  attributes  these  absences  to 
boredom,  fatigue,  and  fear  of  persecution  by  other  children. 
The  record  pictures  him  as  having  an  unhappy  expression  on 
his  face  alwa^rs,  most  of  the  time  seemingly  unaware  of  what 
he  is  doing.    He  seldom  responds  with  any  display  of  inter- 
est or  emotion,  and  is  usually  off  in  a  day-dream.    He  is 
able  to  speak  quite  intelligently  on  subjects  that  would 
be  discussed  in  adult  circles,  but  has  no  conception  of  a 
child's  world.    Emil  is  a  bright  child  with  an  I.Q.  of  120. 
He  likes  school  and  does  work  of  good  quality  in  the  fourth 
grade.    However,  he  is  so  slow  that  he  often  doesn't  finish 
what  he  is  doing.    He  is  especially  poor  in  arithmetic. 
His  teacher  finds  him  to  be  no  particular  behavior  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  truancy  complaint,  Emil  also 
brags  a  lot,  making  himself  out  to  be  a  hero.    He  lies  to 
his  mother,  steals  money  from  her,  and  demands  that  she  buy 
him  expensive  gifts.    At  times  he  will  say  that  he  has  the 
"meanest  mother  in  the  world",  but  often  cries  at  night  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  leave  her  when  he  grows  up,  or  the 
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idea  that  she  will  become  old  and  die,  leaving  him  alone. 

Emil's  health  history  shows  the  usual  childhood 
diseases.    He  was  never  a  particularly  strong  child  and 
has  had  frequent  colds •    He  was  fretful  and  complaining  as 
a  baby,  and  as  a  small  child  had  a  "weak  bladder"  and  had 
to  urinate  often,  but  did  not  have  enuresis.    Nothing  is 
known  of  his  developmental  history. 

Emil  belongs  to  the  Y.M.G.A.,  but  refuses  to  swim 
there  as  it  makes  him  nauseated  to  see  other  boys  nude. 
It  was  difficult  to  give  him  a  physical  examination  at  the 
clinic  because  of  his  undue  modesty.    He  was  taught  to  mas- 
turbate by  a  cousin  when  he  was  very  small,  but  stopped 
this  as  soon  as  his  mother  warned  him  of  the  illness  and 
insanity  which  might  result.    According  to  his  mother,  he 
does  not  show  a  lot  of  sex  curiosity  and  she  has  given  him 
only  fairly  adequate  information. 

Emil's  mother,  who  is  forty-two  years  old,  is  descri- 
bed as  an  anxious,  rigid  woman  who  has  no  outside  satis- 
factions except  Emil.     She  succeeds  in  keeping  him  closely 
tied  to  her,  not  letting  him  do  things  on  his  own.  She 
states  that  he  is  all  she  has  left  in  life,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  centers  far  too  much  concern  on  the  boy.  At 
the  same  time,  she  does  not  display  any  outward  affection 
for  Emil,  and  rather  treats  him  as  an  adult  even  to  select- 
ing and  cultivating  interests  for  him  such  as  music  and  art. 
She  was  very    attached  to  her  own  father  who  was  unusually 
musdcal,  and  wishes  that  Emil  were  more  like  him.     In  many 
respects  she  compares  him  to  her  husband  who  she  feels  was 
a  coward,  had  an  inferiority  complex  and  was  withdrawn 
socially.    She  thinks  that  Emil's  lack  of  curiosity  and 
interest  in  people  is  because  of  his  own  feelings  of  infer- 
iority with  them.     She  is  much  concerned  about  his  passiv- 
ity and  feminine  mannerisms  and  refers  to  him  resentfully 
as  a  "sissy"  who  is  always  "whining".    She  complains  at 
length  about  Emil's  helplessness  and  unwillingness  to  do 
anything  but  read  and  read.    Mother  is  very  angry  that  Emil 
won't  do  his  school  work  better  and  resolved  to  beat  him 
once  for  every  mark  he  got  below  a  B.     She  frequently  beats 
him  when  she  runs  out  of  other  ideas  for  punishment.  Mother 
has  read  a  lot  about  child- rearing,  and  makes  great  efforts 
to  handle  Emil  wisely  and  consistently,  but  she  is  not  too 
successful;  often  she  eitaer  nags  at  him  or  leans  too  far 
to  the  other  side  in  over-protecting  him.     It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  was  persuaded  to  buy  a  separate 
bed  for  him,  and  impossible  to  convince  her  that  he  should 
have  his  own  room. 
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Emll's  mother  is  a  very  efficient  person  when  she  is 
feeling  well,  but  is  fearful  that  she  has  heart  disease. 
Medical  findings  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  show 
this  is  not  the  case  and  diagnose  anxiety  state.     She  has 
never  been  able  to  hold  down  a  job  for  any  length  of  time 
as  she  invariably  gets  into  trouble  with  her  employers 
whom  she  accuses  of  discriminating  against  her.     She  has 
similar  difficulty  getting  along  with  neighbors.  Mother 
says  unhappily  that  she  could  never  keep  a  friend  or  a  Job. 
She  has  periods  of  confused  and  unclear  thoughts  and  is 
afraid  of  failure. 

Emil's  father  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1938,  but  I 
mother  received  this  information  only  second  hand,  and  has 
not  told  Emil  that  his  father  is  assumed  dead.     The  boy  is 
very  confused  about  this  issue  consequently.    Mother  and 
Emil  left  Germany  without  father  because  he  was  of  draft 
age  and  could  not  come.    He,  as  well  as  mother,  had  a 
college  education.    Nothing  else  is  known  of  him. 

Case  analysis  of  Emil  H.;    Emil  is  the  victim  of  an  i 

I 

over-protective  mother  who  is  essentially  rejecting,  and  thei 
lack  of  an  adequate  father-figure.    His  onliness  as  such 
does  not  contribute  to  his  main  problem.    Because  his  mo- 
ther has  been  the  central  person  in  his  milieu,  Emil  has  had 
little  choice  but  to  identify  with  her;  that  he  has  done  so 
is  apparent  in  his  use  of  physical  symptoms  to  express  his  J 
conflicts  (especially  his  eventual  development  of  neurotic  j 
heart  symptoms  --  the  same  complaint  that  his  mother  has), 
his  adopting  of  similar  feelings  of  persecution,  and  his 
feminine  personality.    English  and  Pearson  in  discussing 
the  effect  on  the  boy  of  the  absence  of  the  father,  say: 

He  can  identify  with  his  mother  but  this  identi- 
fication is  not  very  helpful  to  the  boy.  His 
mother  has  learned  about  life  and  the  world  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  female  and  because 
of  her  feminine  needs  and  desires.     Such  a  view- 
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!  point  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  male  person, 

i'  for  masculine  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  are 

different  from  feminine  ones  and  vice  versa, 
ii  Therefore  the  "boy  who  has  been  deprived  of  the 

visible  presence  of  his  father  has  to  meet 
life  with  little  real  knowledge  of  how  other 
men  think  and  feel  and  so  is  at  a  constant  dis- 
advantage.   Though  he  has  not  been  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  ability  to  think  and  feel 
in  a  masculine  fashion,  since  this  ability  rests 
on  an  instinctual  basis,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
cultural  accentuation  that  produces  its  precision 
and  def initeness.5 

Emil's  frequent  loss  of  father-figures  and  the  many 
changes  of  environment  have  added  insecurities  to  his  life 
which  are  augmented  by  his  fear  of  desertion  by  his  mother* 
Many  of  his  physical  upsets  which  gain  him  her  solicitude 
are  directly  related  to  real  or  potential  separations  from 
her,  as  when  he  went  to  camp  and  again  when  he  thought  he 
would  be  sent  away  if  he  didn't  pass  in  school.    His  fre- 
quent tiniancies  from  school  may  contain  elements  of  this 
same  dread  of  losing  his  mother,  though  it  does  not  reach 
the  proportions  of  a  school  phobia.    In  addition,  he  does 
not  have  the  incentive  of  friendships  with  his  classmates 
to  make  attendance  more  appealing.    Emil  has  never  had  the 
chance  to  form  stable  relationships  with  other  children, 
having  not  been  in  one  neighborhood  long  enough.    A  child 
with  siblings  who  moved  about  as  much  as  Emil  would  at 

I' 

least  have  the  advantage  of  some  substained  relationships 


5  English  and  Pearson,  0£.  cit • ,  pp.  91,92. 
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with  children  his  own  age.     Since  he  has  not  learned  how 
to  compete  with  them,  he  must  compensate  for  his  incompe- 
tence and  physical  inferiority  by  excessive  bragging  and 
trying  to  establish  himself  as  a  hero.    When  this  fails  he 
feels  discriminated  against  and  lies  to  adults  that  he  has  , 
been  mistreated  physically  by  his  playmates.    Add  to  these 
factors  his  adult  interests  and  feminine  mannerisms  and  his 
chances  for  success  with  children  are  further  decreased. 

Failure  to  get  along  with  children  his  own  age  and 
an  over  amount  of  solitude  throughout  his  life  have  increaaec! 
Emil*s  tendency  to  use  withdrawal  as  a  defense.     The  be- 
ginnings of  this  were  probably  due  to  his  mother's  rejecting; 
yet  smothering  attitude;  he  gets  no  real  demonstration  of 
affection  from  her  and  still  she  binds  him  to  her  in  an  un- 
healthy relationship,  making  him  her  only  interest.    Only  || 
by  turning  Inward  and  loving  himself  can  he  find  real  satis-' 
faction.    Stealing  from  his  mother  and  demanding  expensive 
gifts  from  her  bring  him  only  superficial  and  temporary 
satisfactions • 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Emil  encounters  difficulty 
in  psycho-sexual  development;  losing  his  father,  sleeping  j 
with  his  mother,  and  threats  of  insanity  for  masturbation 
all  would  contribute  to  this.    The  preceding  indicates  that  ! 
his  mother  assumed  a  seductive-prohibitive  role  with  him 
and  this  fact  could  cause  him  to  take  on  more  feminine 
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characteristics  for  protection.    English  and  Pearson  point 
out  that: 

When  a  mother  rejects  her  son  it  affects  his 
relationship  with  the  opposite  sex  ....  It 
may  cause  him  to  reject  all  women  and  be  homo- 
sexual. . .  .6 

His  great  fear  of  appearing  nude  before  other  boys  and  be- 
coming nauseated  at  their  nudeness  is  a  reflection  of  this 
conflict  and  may  indicate  homosexual  tendencies. 

Emil*s  mother  has  tried  to  substitute  book- learned 
child  rearing  for  real  maternal  feeling.    The  result  is 
much  inconsistency  in  her  treatment  of  Emil  which  couldn't 

help  but  contribute  to  his  maladjustment.    Her  real  rejecttorii 

ii 

of  him  seems  to  stem  in  part  from  her  identification  of  him 
with  her  husband  who  was  similarly  passive.    Then  too,  Emil 
does  not  embody  the  characteristics  of  her  father,  to  whom  i 
she  was  very  attached. 

His  failure  in  school  can  be  seen  to  be  a  combined  i 
result  of  his  incapacity  due  to  his  numerous  conflicts  and  : 
his  being  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  his  mother  is  exert- 
ing in  this  area.     It  may  also  reflect  his  inability  to 
assume  responsibility,  another  upshot  of  having  been  over- 
protected. 

To  state  the  findings  briefly,  Erail's  outstanding 
problems,  hypochondriacal  tendencies,  persecutory  ideas, 

6  English  and  Pearson,  0£.  cit . , pp.  99,110. 
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and  feminine  characteristics,  are  a  result  of  ove2>-identlf i-' 
cation  with  his  mother  and  absence  of  a  father-figure  to 
emulate,  and  as  such  are  related  to  the  reason  for  his 
onliness  . . .  death  of  his  father.    His  being  an  only  child 
is  seen  to  contribute  to  his  tendency  to  day-dream,  since 
the  family's  numerous  moves  allowed  him  frequent  periods  of 
solitude.    His  onliness  and  transientness  are  also  not  con- 
ducive to  the  establishment  of  good  and  stable  relationship^ 
with  other  children. 

The  Case  of  Clark  S;    Clark  was  eight  and  a  half 
when  he  was  first  brought  to  Judge  Baker  by  his  father  who 
was  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  managing  him.  At 
home  he  is  excitable,     resents  supervision,  and  will  not 
obey.    He  screams  and  hollers  at  anything  that  is  done  whicq 
crosses  him.    At  times  he.  is  so  overactive  that  he  seems 
almost  wild,  according  to  his  father.    Neither  father  nor 
the  various  housekeepers  he  had  hired  since  eight  months 
ago  when  he  established  a  home  for  Clark,  could  do  anything 
with  the  boy.     The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  maternal  relatives,  grandmother  a,nd  three  mai- 
den aunts,  with  whom  the  boy  lived  from  the  time  he  was 
about  a  year  until  father  set  up  housekeeping  recently. 
It  is  evident  that  they  all  are  extremely  fond  of  Clark  and 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  bring  him  up  well  while  he  was 
with  them.     They  were  over- indulgent ,  and  allowed  him  to 
|i     have  the  center  of  attention  and  over-protected  him.     Clark  ;[ 
I     was  given  into  their  care  after  his  mother's  death  of  mal-  1 

ignant  endocarditis  when  he  was  one.     The  mother  partially 
!     cared  for  Clark  much  of  his  first  year,  but  a  nursemaid 
eventually  had  to  take  over  when  she  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Little  is  known  of  Clark's  developmental  history 
except  that  he  was  a  bottle  baby  and  was  not  a  troublesome 
infant  in  any  way.    He  appears  to  have  been  normal  in  every 
respect . 

While  he  was  living  with  maternal  relatives,  Clark's 
father  visited  him  every  night  and  they  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  together.    Clark  used  to  show  a  lot  of  affection, 
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but  now  that  they  are  living  together  he  is  unmanageable 
and  says  that  his  father  is  raean  and  he  hates  him. 

Clark's  school  work  is  generally  poor,  reading  being 
especially  difficult  for  him.    His  capabilities  are  above 
the  work  he  produces  since  he  has  an  I.Q.  of  112.    He  has 
also  been  a  behavior  problem  there  and  the teachers  have 
noticed  his  poor  relationship  toother  children.    He  tends 
to  associate  with  those  who  are  younger  and  toward  whom 
he  assumes  a  bossy  and  aggressive  attitude,  ordering  them 
about,  throwing  stones  and  hitting  them,  etc.    He  is  afraid 
of  older  boys. 

Clark  has  no  bad  habits  except  poor  eating.    He  is 
inclined  to  dawdle  and  fuss  over  his  meals  and  seems  to 
have  received  a  rjood  deal  of  attention  over  this  when  liv- 
ing with  his  aunts  and  grandmother.    He  is  of  good  physical  | 
development  and  has  never  been  seriously  ill.     He  is  quite  ! 
masculine  and  more  than  normally  aggressive.  j 

The  boy  is  anticipating  his  father's  marriage  to  a 
woman  whom  he  has  known  for  some  time.     It  was  in  view  of 
his  expected  marriage  that  father  originally  set  up  the 
home  with  Clark.    However,  the  prospective  wife  was  un- 
certain as  to  what  to  do  and  put  off  the  wedding  for  six 
years. 

The  agency's  next  contact  with  the  family  was  six  ;j 
v/eeks  after  the  marriage  took  place.     Clark  was  fourteen 
at  this  time.    His  step-mother  came  to  us  in  desperation 
over  his  behavior.     The  trouble  started  when  the  returned 
from  their  honeymoon.    Before  that  time  Clark  was  behaving  I 
well,  and  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  wedding  at  which  ! 
he  was  best  man.    They  had  returned  only  one  day,  however,  j 
when  he  began  calling  his  father  uncouth  names,  spitting 
at  his  step-mother,  etc.    He  is  always  fighting  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  and  refuses  to  remain  in  the  room 
which  was  fixed  up  for  his  studying,  but  bothers  his  par- 
ents when  they  want  to  be  alone.    He  loves  to  torment  his 
step-mother,  flicking  her  with  dish-towels,  licking  her 
bare  feet,  etc. 

Father  appeared  quite  intelligent  to  the  worker.    He  [ 
owns  his  own  jewelry  store  and  is  kept  very  busy  by  it.    He  j 
seems  to  be  an  active  person  and  rather  tense.    He  has  a  i 
number  of  interests  and  one  should  Judge  is  on  the  whole 
a  good  humored  and  rather  easy  going  individual  in  his  per- 
sonal relationships.     For  instance  he  has  managed  to  avoid 
arguments  with  maternal  relatives  despite  their  constant 


Interference.    He  has  shovm  interest  and  devotion  to  his 
son,  although  he  has  been  extremely  insecure  in  his  handl- 
ing of  Clark  and  earlier  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  him. 

Clark's  step-mother  is  an  aggressive  woman  about 
the  same  age  as  father  (thirty-eight ) .     She  resent 's  Clark' £ 
behavior  and  rudeness  exceedingly  and  is  trying  to  get  him  ' 
in  hand  by  a  contest  of  physical  strength.     She  is  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is  stronger  than  he  and  wins  out 
in  their  frequent  tussles.     She  will  not  speak  to  him  for  ' 
days  if  he  disobeys  her,  but  when  he  is  good  and  obedient  ( 
the  step-mother  will  let  him  hug  and  kiss  her  and  she  kisses 
him.    He  wants  lots  of  kisses  from  her.    When  angry  at  him 
she  will  pull  his  hair  or  tickle  him,  and  is  happy  to  have  j 
found  these  two  vulnerable  spots.    The  step-mother  complains 
that  she  and  father  never  have  a  moment  to  themselves  be- 
cause Clark  is  always  there  in  the  living  room.    She  mar- 
ried the  father  and  not  the  boy  and  she  makes  it  clear  to 
Clark  that  it  is  their  home  and  he  will  have  to  conform  and 
be  decent  to  his  father  and  her. 

Analysis  of  Case  of  Clark  S:     Clark  is  the  product 
of  a  largely  feminized  household  which  indulged  him, 
though  it  apparently  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  masculinity.' 
The  development  of  mannish  characteristics  is  doubtless  due  ■ 
to  the  attentions  of  his  father  who,  though  he  did  not  live  j 
In  the  home,  spent  as  much  time  with  Clark  as  is  usual  in  | 
the  ordinary  whole-family.    Clark's  first  troubles  with  his  j 
father  began  upon  being  removed  from  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother and  aunts.     Such  an  upheaval  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected   in  view  of  the  great  change  in  environment  this 
implied.    The  consequent  readjustment  Clark  was  called  upon 
to  make  must  have  been  overwhelming  to  him,  especially  in  | 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  used  to  having  the  environment 


adjust  to  him.    The  loss  of  his  three  doting  aunts  and  his 


loving  grandmother  could  not  "be  compensated  for  by  substi- 
tuting a  hired  housemaid  and  a  not  overly- indulgent  father,  i 
He  therefore  rebelled  against  the  curtailing  of  his  affec- 
tional  intake  and  personal  freedom. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  care  Clark  was  given  by 
his  mother  during  his  first  year.     However,  the  fact  that 
she  was  ill  throughout  this  time  would  indicate  that  she 
could  not  have  devoted  the  time,  energy  and  affection  to 
him  that  a  young  baby  needs  for  security.    Her  death, 
though  not  consciously  known  to  him,  must  be  considered 
traumatic  because  such  events  are  sensed  by  infants  from 
the  grief  reactions  of  others  in  the  milieu  as  well  as  from  I 
their  own  feeling  of  loss  of  the  mother's  continuous  pres- 
ence.   The  fact  that  he  was  taken  over  by  maternal  relatives 

1} 

may  have  various  implications  which  we  cannot  determine 

from  lack  of  information  about  the  mother's  relationships 

to  her  sisters  and  mother» 

That  Clark  did  not  experience  the  normal  familial 

triangle  because  of  his  mother's  death  is  important.    He  had 

the  entire  attentions  of  several  maternal  substitutes,  plus 

the  undivided  affection  of  his  father.    With  this  in  mind,  | 

it  is  easy  to  see  why  his  adjustment  to  a  triangle  situation 

in  adolescence  was  so  difficult  for  him.    He  was  not  used  j 

to  sharing  either  mother  or  father  figures.  His  adjustment 
was  made  increasingly  complicated  by  his  father's  choice  of 
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a  mate.     Clark's  step-mother  was  at  the  same  time  seductive 
toward  him  and  non- indulgent .     It  is  commonly  known  that  at 
this  time  of  a  child's  life  there  is  a  resurgence  of  sexualj 
impulses  which  are  difficult  to  cope  with  under  ordinary 
circumstances.     To  have  his  father  remarry  at  this  time,  to 
have  participated  at  his  wedding  as  best  man,  and  to  be 
indirectly  seduced  by  his  father's  wife  were  certainly 
threatening  enough  occurrences  in  Clark's  adolescent  life 
to  have  caused  the  reaction  that  it  did.     When  we  add  the 
fact  that  he  was  used  to  being  indulged  by  women  and  his 
step-mother's  treatment  was  the  opposite  of  this,  his  be- 
havior is  even  more  understandable. 

Clark's  relationships  with  other  children  is  par- 
tially explainable  by  his  having  been  over-protected.  A 
child  who  is  protected  from  normal  contacts  with  his  con- 
temporaries is  not  able  to  fend  for  himself  amongst  them; 
he  often  resorts  to  bullying  younger  children  since  he  lacks 
the  security  to  fight  with  those  his  own  age. 

His  poor  school  work  is  also  common  among  children 
who  have  been  over- indulged,  since  they  have  not  learned 
to  assume  independent  responsibilities  which  studies  imply,  i 

Clark's  major  difficulty,  inability  to  share  either  ; 

maternal  or  paternal  figures,  is  a  result  of  his  being 

motherless,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  experience 
which  most  children  get  from  the  family  triangle  which  fits 
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them  to  cope  with  the  very  problems  which  overwhelmed 
Clark;  thus  his  maladjustment  is  seen  to  stem  from  the 
reason  he  is  an  only  child. 


REASON  FOR  ONLINESS : 
More  children  Impossible  Tpeoause  of  miscarriages 
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The  case  of  LanoeZ;     Lance  had  Just  had  his  eighth  j 
birthday  and  was  In  the  third  grade  when  his  parents  brou^t' 
him  to  the  clinic.     The  reason  for  the  referral  was  that  i 
Lance  is  extremely  slow  in  his  activities  and  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  day-dream.    Parents  consider  him  to  be  a  bright 
child  (I.Q.  110),  yet  he  is  failing  arithmetic  completely. 
He  does  comparatively  well  in  other  subjects.     Lance  was 
too  young  for  public  school  when  his  parents  wanted  him 
to  start,  so  he  went  to  a  private  school  that  prepared  him 
to  enter  the  second  grade  when  he  was  seven.    His  mother  i 
feels  that  the  teacher  here  urged  him  a  great  deal  and  gave i 
him  much  individual  attention,  so  that  he  became  dependent  j 
on  it  and  couldn't  work  in  the  public  school  atmosphere. 
He  seems  to  go  off  day-dreaming  in  school  and  starts  work- 
ing on  his  tests  only  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  alloted 
ti'.ce  and  consequently  doesn't  finish.     Nonetheless  he  likes 
school  very  much  and  is  fond  of  his  teacher. 

Lqnce  is  a  problem  at  home  too  because  of  his  inces-  , 
sant  dawdling.    He  takes  as  long  as  an  hour  to  prepare  him- | 


self  for  school  in  the  mornings,  and  may  dally  an  hour  or 
even  two  over  his  meals.     He  is  not  a  problem  as  far  as 
the  selection  of  food  goes.    He  will  not  hurry  at  home 
even  with  incentives,  and  has  missed  manynovies  and  outings 
Just  because  he  didn't  get  ready  on  time.    He  doesn't  seem 
to  care,  and  is  only  mildly  disappointed  when  he  is  deprived 
in  this  way.    He  doesn't  mind  the  possibility  that  he  may 
not  be  promoted  in  school. 

Mother  describes  Lance  as  a  very  friendly,  affection- 
ate and  out-going  child,  especially  in  his  contacts  with 
adults.    He  is  also  very  sociable  with  children,  but  doesn'1 
like  to  fight.    He  is  more  apt  to  cry  when  attacked  and  to 
come  to  "Mummy"  for  help.    He  has  therefore  earned  the  title 
of  "cry  baby"  and  is  considered  to  be  a  poor  sport  by  boys 
of  his  age.    Lance  prefers  to  play  with  girls,  who  like  him 
because  of  his  gentle  manners. 

In  contrast  to  his  slow-poke  behavior  when  faced 
with  responsibility,  Lance  is  very  quick  and  alert  in  his 
playing.    He  is  an  active,  lively  child  who  is  very  proud 
of  being  able  to  swim,  likes  to  roller  skate  and  coast,  and. 
is  !DUCh  interested  in  mechanical  things,  using  his  hands 
very  capably.     Lance  is  a  well  developed,  well  nourished 
boy.    His  health  Is  good  except  for  mild  asthma  attacks 
which  began  when  he  was  past  four,  and  for  which  he  is  \ 
taking  allergy  shots.    He  had  exzema  when  an  Infant,  and  a  i 
slight  case  of  pneumonia  at  two.    He  has  a  tendency  now  to 
use  physical  illness  as  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  doing  un- 

1 
j 

pleasant  things. 

j  Lance  was  breast  fed  for  nine  months  and  weaning  was 

J    difficult.     Since  he  wouldn't  take  a  bottle,  mother  had  to 
spoon-feed  him  milk.     There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his 
developmental  history;  he  walked,  talked,  cut  teeth,  etc., 
at  the  average  age.    His  toilet  training  was  accomplished 
easily  and  was  not  unusual  in  strictness.    He  sucked  his 
thumb  until  fourteen  months,  but  mother  broke  this  habit 
i    with  force.    He  now  bites  his  finger  nails  and  chews  hang 
nails  until  his  hands  hurt. 

Lance's  attitude  toward  his  mother  is  frequently 
'   defiant,  imposing  responsibility  on  her.    He  is  great  pals 

with  his  father  and  accepts  his  su{^gestions  and  punishments 
j    without  grudge. 

Lance's  mother  is  an  aggressive  but  pleasant  woman. 
She  is  quick  thinking  and  direct,  talking  about  Lance's 
problems  without  emotion.     She  seems  like  a  very  secure  per- 
son, and  one  who  is  willing  to  take  responsibility  when 
reality  demands.    For  example,  when  her  husband  was  unable 

!    to  secure  sufficient  employment,  she  herself  took  a  Job. 

j    She  has  a  law  degree,  but  did  not  practice  at  this  time. 

I    During  this  period  from  Lance's  fifth  through  his  seventh 
year,  he  was  cared  for  by  maternal  grandmother  who  was  a 

j    neighbor.    She  was  concerned  only  with  his  physical  welfare, 
not  in  habit  formation,  and  therefore  did  everything  for 
him  and  babied  him.    Paternal  grandmother  also  had  a  hand 
in  raising  him  during  his  seventh  year.    She  was  ill  and 
gave  in  to  him  whenever  he  wasn't  cooperative.     She  fed  him 
bite  by  bite  rather  than  be  worn  out  in  a  two  hour  session 
of  coaxing  him  to  eat.    Mother  is  also  too  impatient,  and 
will  often  do  things  for  Lance  rather  than  put  up  with  his 
slowness.     There  are  lots  of  things  that  he  would  like  to 
do  for  himself,  but  she  doesn't  let  him.     She  fed  him  by 
hand  until  very  late,  although  he  used  to  grab  for  the  spoon, 

I    because  he  was  sloppy  and  spilled  so  much  food  that  it  was 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  clean  up.     She  still  gives  him  a  bath 

I    and  washes  his  face,  using  the  excuse  that  he  takes  so  long 
bathing  and  get  his  shirt  wet  when  washing,  making  more  work 
for  her.     It  makes  mother  extremely  nervous  to  wait  for  Lanae 

I    to  do  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  and  she  seems  to  be  pushing 

'    him  constantly  and  reminding  him. 

Mother  was  very  happy  during  her  pregnancy  and  father 
too  was  glad  to  be  having  a  child.  It  was  necessary  for  her 
to  undergo  treatment  in  order  to  conceive,  and  she  has  had 
two  miscarriages  since  Lance  was  bom.    The  doctor  says  it 


is  impossible  for  her  to  have  more  children,  which  is  ex- 
tremely disappointing  to  mother.    Mother  enjoyed  the  nurs- 
ing process  a  lot  and  says  that  she  would  nurse  another 
child  even  longer  than  nine  months,  although  she  knows  it's 
not  the  fashion.     She  never  played  much  with  Lance,  but 
rather  babies  and  pets  him,  taking  him  onto  her  lap  and 
into  her  bed  frequently.    Both  parents  used  baby  talk  to 
him  when  he  was  tiny.    Mother  is  very  aggressive  in  her 
j    punishment  of  La.nce.     For  example,  when  he  lied  she  washed 
I    his  mouth  out  with  soap  and  spanked  him  with  a  leather  strap. 

Lance's  father  is  a  college  graduate  too,  an  engineer 
Both  he  and  mother  have  been  much  disappointed  in  Lance, 
for  they  thought  they  had  a  bright  child.     Father  especially, 
because  he  majored  in  mathematics,  feels  badly  about  his 
son's  failure.     Like  mother,  father  is  quick  in  everything 
he  does,  making  it  difficult  for  both  of  them  to  understand 
and  put  up  with  Lance's  slowness.     Both  parents  seem  to  be 
genuinely  fond  of  Lance,  but  fatner  has  the  better  relation- 
ship with  him.    He  has  a  quiet  and  steady  way  of  handling 
I     the  boy,  which  accomplishes  a  lot  with  him.    He  makes  a 
good  friend  to  his  son. 

Analysis  of  Case  of  Lance  Z:     Lance's  primary  prob- 

:'    lem  is  chiefly  the  result  of  over-protection.    His  mother's 
striking  prolon^^ation  of  infancy,  at  first  because  she 
found  pleasure  in  it  and  then  because  she  was  too  impatient 

:     to  let  him  learn  things  through  his  own  experience,  has 
rendered  him  helpless  to  do  for  himself.     Lance's  mother 
lacks  sufficient  insight  to  see  what  she  has  done  and  now 

!  accuses  him  of  being  lazy  when  he  procrastinates  or  puts 
tasks  off  on  others.  That  his  slowness  is  observable  in 
areas  where  responsibility  is  called  for  and  not  when  it 

i     comes  to  play  activities  shows  a  certain  passive  resistance 
to  the  pressure  he  is  now  receiving  to  become  independent 
and  responsible  especially  in  school.     Lance  shows  ambi- 


valence  in  sometimes  wanting  to  do  things  for  himself  and 
at  other  times  not  wanting  to.     This  may  be  attributed  to 
his  reluctance  to  give  up  the  attention  that  dependence 
gains  for  him,  and  also  to  his  lacking  the  self-assurance 
necessary  to  do  things  for  himself,  since  he  has  never 
been  given  the  opportunities  for  learning  skills.  His 
asthma  attacks  may  also  be  a  sign  of  his  dependence- 
independence  struggle.     According  to  some  psychosomatic 
experts,  asthma  may  be  a  manifestation  of  this  particular 
conflict.    Weiss  concludes  that  the  attacks  appear  as  a 
reaction  to  separation  from  the  mother,  either  in  a  psycho- 
logical or  physical  sense •'^    We  see  that  Lance  was  threat- 
ened in  this  way  by  his  mother's  going  to  work  when  he  was 
in  the  Oedipal  period.     Psychologically  he  must  fear  the 
loss  of  Ills  mother's  love,  since  their  relationship  is  so 
unstable. 

Lance  is  not  living  up  to  his  capacities  scholas- 
tically.    He  is  of  good  intelligence,  but  his  I.Q.  of  110 
indicates  that  he  will  probably  not  be  able  to  achieve  the 
level  of  education  that  his  parents  would  desire.  Their 
emphasis  on  studies  and  high  standards  may  have  already 
paralyzed  his  abilities  and  there  may  be  an  element  of 
rebellion  in  his  lack  of  achievement.    His  failure  in 

7  Thomas  French.  "Summary  of  Institute  Studies  upon 
Psychogenic  Factors  in  Asthma  ,  Pscyosomatic  Medicine  Mono- 
graph IV,  19^1. 


mathematics  is  interesting  "because  it  is  his  father's  prize 
subject.    However,  their  excellent  relationship  does  not 
bear  out  any  suspicions  that  this  choice  is  purposeful. 
A  more  logical  theory  would  be  that  such  a  disciplined 
course  required  too  much  responsibility  on  Lance's  part. 

This  case  is  an  example  of  over-protection  reaching 
a  point  where  the  mother  no  longer  gets  enjoyment  from 
administering  to  the  child's  every  need.    She  is  forced  to 
continue  not  only  because  of  his  inability  to  care  for  him- 
self, but  also  because  she  lacks  the  patience  to  teach  him. 
Lance's  mother  is  the  type  of  woman  who  would  prefer  having 
babies  around  to  young,  children.     She  has  a  need  to  baby 
and,  as  an  only  child.  Lance  got  the  full  force  of  this 
rather  than  being  supplanted  by  a  sibling  who  could  fulfill 
her  yearnings.    Mother's  over-protection  of  Lance  seems 

to  result  from  this  rather  than  a  camouflage  for  rejection. 

I 

Her  inability  to  have  more  children  then  was  an  influenc- 
ing  factor  on  her  treatment  of  Lance,  and  so  does  his  prob- 
lem also  stem  from  being  an  only  child.    Although  his 
current  relationship  with  mother  is  unstable,  his  infancy 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  secure  one  with  plenty  of  mother- 
ing. 

Lance's  adjustment  toother  children  is  poor.  His 
preference  for  girls  is  not  nonnal  for  this  age,  nor  is 
his  timidity.    His  main  failing  point  with  his  peers  lies 
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in  the  area  of  aggression,  which  he  is  unable  to  express. 

This  is  characteristic  of  his  pattern  of  withdrawal  in 

which  we  see  his  hostility  cropping  out  indirectly  through 

passive  resistance  and  severe  nail-biting. 

The  case  of  Max  G;    Max  was  thirteen  years  and  nine 
months  old  when  his  mother  brought  him  to  Judge  Baker  be- 
cause he  was  doing  only  average  school  work;  his  parents 
understood  that    tests  showed  he  was  in  the  near  genius 
class  (Actual  I.Q.  125).    His  work  had  been  erratic  since 
the  sixth  grade  and  parents  felt  the  gap  between  his 
ability  and  production  was  traceable  to  laziness,  which 
attitude  also  pervades  his  behavior  at  home.    He  frequently 
starts  things  and  doesn't  complete  them.    He  does  what  he 
wants  to  do,  putting  tasks  off  until  the  last  minute.  He 
will  accomplish  challenging  tasks  quickly  and  well,  but 
Just  loafs  along  on  routine  jobs.    Max'  parents  complain 
that  he  lacks  orderliness  and  does  things  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 

Outside  of  school  Max  is  a  "lone  wolf".    He  has  only 
one  friend  his  own  age  with  whom  he  gets  together  for 
reading.    With  most  of  his  contemporaries  he  Just  sinks 
into  the  background.     Paren.ts  have  waited  for  the  gang 
spirit  to  come  along,  but  Max  never  developed  this.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  being  alone  and  when  he  is  with  people 
he  prefers  older  ones.     If  treated'  as  an  equal  by  adults, 
he  is  quite  a  conversationalist,  able  to  discuss  mature 
topics  intelligently.     In  general  he  loves  to  do  things 
which  his  parents  consider  too  old  for  him.    Max'  favorite 
occupation  is  reading.    He  also  writes  poetry  and  songs. 
However,  he  is  very  interested  in  sports  too  and  is  a  good 
athlete  when  it  comes  to  individual  sports.    He  has  always 
been  robust  and  healthy,  a  child  that  developed  rapidly. 
He  stood  at  nine  months  and  was  running  around  confidently 
at  a  year. 

Max  has  never  been  a  disciplinary  problem;  he  is 
uncomplaining  and  obedient.     His  mother  says  that  it  is 
really  as  if  he  "has  a  little  stone  wall  inside  of  him," 
he  keeps  his  feelings  entirely  to  himself.    He  never  com- 
plains when  he  is  punished,  and  never  complains  at  all  as 
far  as  that  goes.     Recently,  however,  he  has  become 
slightly  more  irritable  toward  his  parent's  demands.  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor,  according  to  mother,  but  he  never 
seems  to  express  it  to  anyone  but  her.    He  never  laughs 


at  himself,  in  fact  he  has  a  rather  stem  facial  expression 
The  therapist  found  him  to  be  negativistic . 

Toilet  training  was  accomplished  by  four  months. 
At  nine  months  Max  was  weaned  from  the  breast.    He  at  first 
refused  to  drink  from  a  cup,  but  did  so  dociley  when  par- 
ents did  not  feed  him  for  a  whole  day. 

Max*  mother  is  seven  years  her  husband's  senior 
and  assumes  a  maternal  role  with  him;  she  states  that  she 
is  really  a  mother  to  two,  and  that  big  Max  takes  about 
as  much  care  as  little  Max.     She  had  wanted  more  children, 
but  attempts  had  resulted  in  three  miscarriages  after  Max 
was  born.    Mother  tried  to  adopt  a  child,  but  due  to  a 
shortage  was  unable  to.     She  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  her  inability  to  produce  more  children  as  she  is  so 
fond  of  them. 

In  contrast  to  father,  she  is  more  easy  going,  dis- 
likes housework  and  detail.    She  says  she  can  understand 
Max'  tendency  to  put  things  off,  as  she  does  the  same  thing 
At  the  same  time  she  says  she  knows  what  kind  of  a  person 
she  would  like  Max  to  be  and  is  frustrated  when  she  can't 
"mold"  him,  and  his  growing  up  and  "slipping  out  of  control 
Is  hard  for  her  to  acce:^t.     She  thinks  he  should  be  "forced 
to  conform  otherwise  he'll  grow  up  to  be  shiftless  and 
irresponsible.     As  a  result  she  keeps  after  him  persist- 
ently in  order  to  instill  a  sense  of  routine  and  organiza- 
tion. 

It  was  evident  to  the  worker  that  Max'  mother  v;as 
not  very  happy  herself  and  tended  to  be  emotionally  depend- 
ent upon  him,  getting  all  tangled  up  in  his  problems.  The 
mother  sees  father  as  well  as  herself  in  Max.     She  thinks 
he  gets  his  serious  ways,  his  unsociability,  and  his 
unexpressed  sense  of  humor  from  her  husband.     Because  she 
is  less  rigid  about  Max'  upbringing,  there  are  numerous 
unspoken  disagreements  between  parents.    Mother  loves  peace 
and  finds  it  hard  to  have  it  out  with  father.     She  thinks 
she  is  the  only  one  who  could  live  with  father  happily 
and  this  is  because  she  has  known  him  since  he  was  a  child 
and  understamds  him. 

Max'  father  is  a  very  meticulous  and  orderly  person. 
He  gets  upset  whenever  Max  does  the  smallest  thing  v/rong 
and  reprimands  him  strongly  for  it.    He  is  constantly  after 
the  boy  to  do  better  work  in  school,  wash  himself,  keep 
his  finger-nails  clean,  place  his  knife  correctly  across 
his  plate,  etc.  --  all  of  which  makes  no  impression  what- 


soever  on  Max.     Father  feels  Max  should  give  up  these 
annoying  practices  out  of  consideration  for  others.  Instead 
of  keeping  after  Max  patiently  to  do  tr.ings,  like  mother 
does,  father  tends  to  have  a  quick  temper.    According  to 
I     mother,  father  is  the  type  of  person  who  notices  It  if  a 
I     single  thing  is  out  of  place  when  he  enters  a  room. 

[  Father  was  left  on  his  own  as  a  boy  and  has  tried  to 

make  up  for  his  insecurities  "by  successes  in  the  "business 
world;  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  this  because  of  his 
I     drive.    He  feels  that  the.t  is  the  way  to  bring  about 
t     success  in  his  family.    He  must  drive  Max  out  of  his  lax- 
ness,  and  drive  him  to  finish  what  he  starts.    He  is  dis- 
appointed in  a  son  who  is  a  "fifty- yard  dasher,  not  a 
cross-country  runner",  especially  when  Max  has  a  very  high 
Intelligence,  an  attribute  which  father  feels  he  lacks 
I     himself.    At  the  same  time  father  senses  that  he  himself 
'     drives  not  because  he  wants  to  but  because  he  has  to.  He 
I     would  love  to  relax  and  be  a  "pal"  to  Max,  yet  he  ends  up 
I     in  the  role  of  a  driving  father. 

Max'  mother  wishes  that  father  would  do  more  things 
with  the  boy,  and  Mex  complains  of  this  lack  of  companlon- 
j  ship.  It  is  mother's  belief  that  father's  selfishness 
j  interferes  with  this,  because  he  would  never  think  of  tak- 
i  ing  Max  to  a  baseball  game  or  any  other  activity  unless  he 
!  really  wanted  to  go  himself  in  the  first  place.  Father  and 
!  Max  do  not  like  the  same  things  and  the  family  seldom  does 
anything  together. 

In  meeting  father,  the  worker  got  the  impression 
of  "an  extremely  dynamic  man,  with  a  face  that  spells  will- 
I     power".    Mother  says  that  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  goes 
I     after  it.    He  is  very  successful  in  business  and  the  family 
is  well-off  financially.    They  do  not  have  an  active  social 
life.     The  worker  observes  that  father,  more  than  mother, 
seems  driven  by  a  desire  to  fulfill  in  Max  the  ambitions 
he  did  not  completely  achieve  for  himself. 

Analysis  of  the  Max  G.  case;    Max'  father  is  apparenb- 

j      ly  the  key  to  the  boy's  main  problems,  the  source  of  the 

I     difficulty  being  in  relation  to  the  father's  extreme  drive. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Max  has  reacted  to  this  situa- 


tion in  a  neurotic  or  delinquent  way,  but  obviously  he  has 
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built  up  a  quite  normal  defense  of  passive  resistance  to 
his  father's  pressure.    Father's  drive  has  brought  him 
I     success  in  the  business  world  and  he  seeks  further  success 
I     through  Max.    For  this  reason  he  resents  the  boy's  apathy 
in  school  and  sees  the  high  mental  ability  going  to  waste 
as  if  it  were  his  own©    At  the  same  time  father  recognizes 
in  himself  the  compulsive  element  in  his  drive  and  would 
like  to  let  up.    His  conflict  is  crystallized  in  Max  and 
one  might  think  he  really  envies  the  boy's  ability  to  take 
it  easy  —  father  would  like  to  relax  too. 

Another  factor  preventing  Max'  good  adjustment  is 
|l     his  and  his  father's  relationship  to  the  mother.    This  is 
very  like  sibling  rivalry,  mother  admittedly  assLiming  the 
maternal  role  with  them  both.    Father's  selfishness  pre- 

! 

vents  him  from  sacrificing  his  interests  to  be  with  the 
boy  and  he  has  never  troubled  to  cultivate  in  him  similar 
interests.     This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  whole  family 
to  do  things  together,  so  that  father  has  mother  to  him- 
self vjhenever  they  go  out. 

Though  Max'  mother  is  less  rigid  than  her  husband, 
she  too  becomes  upset  over  trifles  like  his  not  adhering 
ij     to  a  regularized  regime  of  getting  dressed,  washing  up  in 
I     a  certain  order,  etc.     We  see  from  the  extremely  early 
ji     toilet  training  and  her  desire  to  "mold"  Max,  that  she  also 
has  exerted  pressures  on  him  to  live  up  to  high  standards. 
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Both  parents  have  a  poor  conception  of  what  successful 
habit-training  involves,  and  neither  shows  understanding 
of  the  lackadaisical  outlook  that  youngsters  tend  to  take 
in  the  latency  period  toward  such  things  as  good  manners. 
Now  that  M8X  is  moving  into  adolescence  they  are  already 
finding  it  hard  to  tolerate  the  various  signs  of  his  inde- 
pendent urgings  which  they  term  "slipping  out  of  control". 
They  do  not  even  allow  him  to  assert  himself  in  so  small 
a  matter  as  the  order  in  which  he  dresses.    Max'  parents 
seem  not  to  look  at  him  as  an  individual,  but  rather  as 
something  which  they  are  going  to  create. 

Max'  unpopularity  with  other  children  is  not  a 
function  of  parental  interference  with  his  contacts,  they  | 
would  welcome  increased  friendships.    However,  the  circum- 
stance of  being  an  only  child  has  tended  to  make  him  unfit 
for  child- like  activities.     In  addition,  it  is  probable 
that  his  negativistic  outlook,  developed  in  reaction  to 
parental  pressures,  is  not  a  quality  which  would  gain  him 
many  "pals".     His  interest  in  individual  rather  than  group 
sports  is  another  indication  of  his  inability  to  cope  with 

'     groups  of  children. 

The  fact  that  his  mother  desired  other  babies  and 

I      could  not  have  them  does  not  seem  to  have  directly  affected 

i      Max;  i.  e.  there  seemed  to  be  no  tendency  to  over-protect 

I 

1' 

him.  His  onliness  may  have  accentuated  the  parent  s  need 


to  have  Max  turn  out  well,  and  It  would  be  thought  that 
siblings  would  have  diluted  somewhat  the  amount  of  pressure 
being  exerted  on  him. 


1 


REASON  FOR  ONLINESS: 


The  case  of  Walter  R;  At  the  sus^gestion  of  a  doctor  |i 
in  the  neighborhood  who  noticed  the  change  in  Walter's 
personality,  Walter's  grandmother  referred  him  to  the  clinic 
for  treatment.    He  was  nine  years  old  at  the  time  and  in 
the  third  grade.    He  does  very  poorly  in  school,  especially 
in  arithmetic;  he  never  finishes  his  tasks  although  he 
starts  well,  is  absent  minded  and  day-dreamy»    He  was  fine 
the  first  two  years  in  school,  but  now  Just  dreams  and 
clowns;    His  I.Q.  is  105 , 

Walter  and  his  mother  live  with  maternal  grandparents, 
A  married  aunt  and  uncle  also  share  the  apartment.  His 
mother  works  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  grandmother  to 
assume  most  of  the  responsiULity  for  him.    The  main  reason 
for  bringing  Walter  to  Judge  Baker  is  not  his  school  work 
but  his  behavior  at  home  wnere  he  is  unmanageable.  He 
I    won't  mind  anyone,  is  bold  and  answers  back,  and  is  very 
I    nervous.    He  bites  his  nails  badly  and  has  had  one  nervous 
habit  after  another  from  eye  twitches  to  sniffing  and  lift- 
ing his  shoulders.    He  sleeps  poorly  and  talks  in  his  sleep. 
Formerly  he  would  wake  and  cry  for  long  periods  and  he  still 
doesn't  fall  asleep  right  away  unless  his  mother  is  home. 
Walter  is  annoying  to  the  family  because  of  his  extreme 
restlessness;  he  can't  sit  still.     Instead  of  remaining 
seated  at  the  .dinner  table  he  is  always  Jumping  up  and 
going  here  or  there  for  something.    He  is  careless  about 
looking  where  he  is  going  and  knocks  his  milk  over  at  every 
!    meal.    Walter  has  little  appetite,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
I     coax  and  sometimes  to  feed  him.    Eating  has  always  been  a 
I  problem. 

|i  Maternal  grandmother  gets  very  upset  when  Walter 

I    won't  obey  her.    When  she  says  he's  to  wear  warm  clothes 
j|    he  dresses  anyway  he  wants,  he  won't  go  to  bed  on  time, 
j     etc.    Mother  often  leaves  instructions  as  to  what  he's  to 
do,  but  he  doesn't  follow  them  unless  mother  is  there. 

Birth  was  normal  and  he  was  breast  fed  for  six 
months.    Mother  was  well  during  pregnancy  and  actually  felt 

j    healthier  than  usual.     She  was  happy  to  be  having  a  child. 

;    Walter  walked  and  talked  at  an  early  age.     Toilet  training 
was  easy  and  not  forced;  he  v;as  clean  and  dry  day  and  night 

|;    by  two  years. 

Walter's  mother  is  twenty-eight  years  old.     She  is  a 
I    handsome,  small  and  delicate  woman,  intelligent  and  sincere, 
but  immature  and  dependent  on  maternal  grandmother.  Her 
left  hand  is  crippled  from  Poliomelytis .    Partly  due  to  this 
disability,  mother  has  never  grown  away  from  the  grandmother 
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I     whose  home  is  at ill  "home"  for  mother  even  when  she  was 
j     livlne  with  father.     When  parents  first  married  father 
I     moved  in  maternal  grandmother's  house.     Walter  was  about 
j     three  when  they  moved  to  paternal  grandparent's  home  where 

he  stayed  for  about  nine  months,     Walter  was  then  sent 

away  by  his  parents  to  live  with  maternal  grandmother. 

Three  years  later  his  mother  joined  him  there  when  she  left 

father. 

Mother  and  Walter  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  but 
she  is  more  a  playmate  to  him  than  a  person  who  feels 
responsible  for  his  well-being.     When  she  is  home  she 
occupies  herself  very  much  with  the  boy,  but  she  has  fre- 
quent dates  and  many  friends  so  she  is  seldom  there.  Be- 
cause Walter  cried  so  much  as  a  child,  she  often  slept 
with  him  and  does  so  now  when  he  complains  of  being  cold. 

Mother  resents  the  grandmother' s  treating  her  and 
maternal  aunt  as  if  they  were  children  like  Walter.  She 
says  maternal  grandmother  treated  Walter's  father  in  the 
same  way  and  thinks  that  Walter  is  similarly  held  down. 
There  is  constant  bickering  in  the  house  over  how  Walter 

I     is  to  be  managed  with  maternal  aunt  and  uncle  Joining  in 
too.    His  aunt  interferes  constantly,  giving  him  orders 

I     and  telling  him  how  to  eat,  how  to  sit,  how  to  talk,  etc. 

'     Despite  this,  mother  thinks  she  is  very  fond  of  her  nephew. 

|!     The  aunt  is  on  the  verge  of  a  divorce  from  her  husband 

'     with  whom  she  has  been  having  marital  difficulty  for  the 
past  year.    Mother  thinks  that  Walter  is  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  between  his  aunt  and  uncle. 

ji  Father  and  mother  were  high-school  sweethearts.  Thej 

ji     married  at  nineteen  and  eighteen  respectively.  Father 
didn't  want  any  children  and  has  been  openly  rejecting  of 
Walter,  pushing  him  away  at  any  sign  of  affection  from  the 
boy.    He  was  Jealous  of  his  child  and  admitted  it.    He  is 
still  much  in  love  with  mother  and  wants  her  back,  but 
j     without  Walter.     He  shows  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  boy 
I     and  Walter  never  asks  about  his  father.     However,  in  therapj 
;     he  showed  signs  of  some  positive  feelings  toward  his  father 
and  complained  of  maternal  grandmother's  objections  to 
these.     According  to  mother  and  maternal  grandmother, 
father  is  irresponsible.     He  is  bright  and  starts  well,  but 
Just  can't  be  depended  upon.     They  are  concerned  lest 
Walter  has  inherited  these  tendencies.    Father  was  never 
able  to  hold  a  Job  and  has  been  drinking  since  junior  high- 
school. 


Walter's  grandmother  is  the  type  of  person  who  feels 


responsible  for  everything  happening  around  her.  The 
mother  and  aunt  resent  their  dependence  deeply,  object  to 
her  arrangements,  but  are  not  able  to  free  themselves. 
Maternal  grandmother  for  her  part  wants  them  to  take  up 
responsibilities,  resents  the  burden  she  has  to  carry,  but 
does  not  let  her  girls  grow  up  independently  and  assume 
responsibility.     She  is  an  over-conscientious  person  who 
takes  everything  too  seriously  and  suffers,  yet  enjoys  the 
burden  she  assumes.     She  lacks  any  sense  of  humor.  Maternal 
grandfather  does  not  seem  to  be  predominant  in  the  situa- 
tion although  mother  and  grandmother  both  mention  that  he 
tries  to  be  the  "father"  for  V/alter.     The  three  women 
quarrel  over  details  of  household  management  and  details 
of  Walter's  upbringing  and  discipline.    Maternal  grandmothei 
makes  a  great  fuss  if  anything  is  not  done  Just  the  way  she 
thinks  it  should  be.     She  gets  angry  when  mother  interferes 
with  her  orders  concerning  Walter  and  thinks  that  mother 
should  make  him  ocey  her.     She  feels  that  her  girls  need 
her  and  should  be  grateful  for  all  she  is  offering  them 
and  thinks  they  should  keep  quiet. 

Analysis  of  the  Walter  R  case;    Walter's  general 
family  situation  is  one  that  is  deterrent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  normal,  acceptable  behavior.     The  boy  is  living  in 
a  family  where  there  is  a  definite  matriarchal  set-up,  with 
the  grandmother  dominating  her  daughters,  her  husband,  her 
son-in-law,  and  'Walter.     His  mother,  because  of  her  Job 
and  her  dependence  on  the  grandmother,  has  left  the  care 
of  Walter  pretty  much  to  her  mother.     However,  this  is  not 
the  only  authority  to  v/hom  he  must  accede;  five  different 
adults  with  varying  opinions  are  giving  him  instructions 
and  discipline.    His  confusion  and  refusal  to  mind  any  of 
them  is,  under  the  circumstances,  understandable. 

The  restlessness  of  which  the  family  complains  is 
normal  for  a  boy  his  age,  but  is  probably  accentuated  by 


their  criticism  of  It  and  spills  over  into  various  nervous 
tics  when  Walter  attempts  to  hold  himself  in.    As  to  the 
school  situation,  mother  and  grandmother  seem  to  expect 
too  much  of  the  boy.    He  reports  having  received  fairly 
good  cards  at  school,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  and  think 
he  should  do  better. 

Maternal  grandmother  shows  hostility  toward  men 
which  at  present  Walter  shares  with  his  uncle  and  grand- 
father.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  when  the  uncle  is  not  in 
the  home  any  longer,  increased  aggression  will  be  turned 
on  Walter,  since  the  grandfather  is  already  subdued  by  it, 
Walter's  sex  must  be  considered  a  handicap  in  this  particu- 
lar environment. 

Maternal  grandfather  is  not  a  very  masculine  figure 
and  has  been  unable  to  be  a  father- substitute  for  Walter. 
The  boy's  positive  feelings  toward  his  own  father  are 
squelched  by  the  grandmother  which  increases  V/alter's  ten- 
dency to  build  up  an  idealized  image  of  his  father,  though 
reality  must  give  him  many  hurts. 

Walter's  increased  bad  behavior  has  coincided  with 

his  aunt's  marital  difficulties.     It  is  possible  that  these 

are  related  in  some  direct  way,  but  not  necessarily.  The 

added  tension  in  the  home  and  the  consequent  increase  of 

arguing  would  be  sufficient  to  upset  him.    The  boy  is  sub- 
jected to  constant  friction  and  quarrelling  among  the 


family  members.    Being  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fighting  causes  him  considerable  distress  and  contributes 
to  his  misbehavior  and  tics. 

Walter  has  had  a  good  many  rejecting  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  his  parents.     His  being  sent  away  from  them 
at  the  age  of  four  to  live  with  his  grandmother  for  three 
years  certainly,  must  have  been  traumatic  for  him,  especially 
since  normally  during  these  years  a  child  is  working  throu^ 
the  Oedipal  conflict.    His  outright  rejection  by  the  father 
would  further  complicate  the  possibility  of  an  adequate 
solution.    His  relationship  to  his  young  and  beautiful 
mother  has  never  been  a  normal  one  and  is  certainly  not 
now  when  he  is  treated  as  a  playmate  by  her,  taken  into  her 
bed,  etc.    Part  of  his  behavior  may  be  traceable  to  the 
conflicts  which  would  arise  as  a  result  of  this. 

The  fact  that  Walter  is  an  only  child  seems  to  have 
little  to  do  with  his  problem,  except  insofar  as  siblings 
may  help  dilute  the  negative  attention  a  child  is  given 
by  the  adults  in  his  environment,  or  offer  support  in  con- 
testing it.     Walter's  unmanageableness ,  although  it  does 
not  stem  directly  from  the  divorce,  does  result  from  his 
being  thereby  thrown  into  a  precipitating  situation. 
Instead  of  having  to  answer  to  the  usual  two-parent  command, 
Walter  is  confronted  with  five  adults  who  order  him  about 
and  as  a  consequence  he  won't  obey  any  of  them. 
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The  case  of  Gordon  D;    .Gordon,  who  is  nearly  eight, 
was  referred  to  Judge  Baker  on  the  advice  of  mother  s  minis- 
ter, because  he  had  "terrible  rages"  about  once  a  year. 
These  became  more  frequent  during  our  contact.  According 
to  mother,  Gordon  tends  to  get  upset  over  minor  orders  or 
deprivations  from  his  mother  and  becomes  "violent",  throw- 
ing things,  clawing.  Stamping  his  feet,  hitting  back,  etc. 
Following  whippings  from  mother  for  these  outbursts,  Gordon 
Is  completely  contrite  and  asks  constant  reassurance  from 
his  mother  that  she  loves  him.     It  was  suspected  that 
Gordon's  temper  might  have  a  physical  basis,  but  examina- 
tion at  the  Children's  Hospital  ruled  out  this  possibility. 
He  does  not  have  these  temper  tantrums  except  at  home, 
nor  does  he  react  in  this  way  to  orders  from  his  grand- 
parents who  share  the  same  house.     When  Gordon  was  six, 
mother  put  him  in  a  cold  tub  with  all  his  clothes  on  to 
bring  him  out  of  a  rage,  but  he  only  became  worse.  Most 
of  the  time  Gordon  is  good  natured  and  reasonable. 

Gordon's  parents  separated  when  he  was  five  and  a 
half.    He  has  strong  memories  of  his  father  and  speaks  of 
him  frequently.    He  often'  wishes  that  his  father  were  with 
them,  but  then  retracts  these  hopes  as  he  knows  it  would 
make  his  mother  unhappy.    He  says,  for  instance,  that  he 
wants  to  buy  a  leather  pilot's  jacket  like  the  one  his 
father  wears.    He  sometimes  talks  about  hating  his  father, 
but  his  mother  can  see  that  he  really  misses  him  very  much. 
Maternal  grandfather  is  seventy-nine  and  too  old  to  fulfill 
a  father-substitute  role  adequately.     Since  the  divorce 
Gordon  and  his  mother  have  lived  in  a  good  many  homes  be- 
cause mother  had  to  work.    At  present  they  are  living  in 
their  own  house  which  mother  is  buying. 

Gordon  has  always  been  active  and  energetic.  He 
could  lift  his  head  at  two  days  old.    As  an  infant  he  had 
a  good  appetite,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  a  formula  to  v/hich 
he  was  not  allergic.    He  is  very  fussy  about  food  now, 
liking  only  fruit  and  raw  vegetables,  and  disliking  cooked 
vegetables,  meat  and  milk.     (When  mother  was  small  she  also 
liked  and  disliked  the  same  foods.)    Gordon  was  a  bottle 
baby,  and  screamed  and  cried  for  two  days  when  mother 
weaned  him  at  eight  months.    He  walked  at  a  year  and  talked 
"late".    Mother  claims  that  he  never  had  a  wet  diaper. 
Irthen  only  three  months  old  she  says  that  he  would  cry  for 
her  to  put  him  on  the  pot.    He  has  never  soiled.     Gordon  is 
physically  well  developed  for  his  age.    As  a  baby  he  had 
severe  bronchial  pneumonia  at  fourteen  months.     He  had  an 
unusually  bad  case  of  measles  at  six  in  which  his  body 
turned  scarlet.    He  now  has  periods  of  "allergy  spells"  in 
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which  his  body  Itches  and  his  eyes  become  slightly  puffed.  . 
These  seem  to  be  connected  with  his  hyper- irritable  periods. 

!                 When  only  three  Gordon  was  put  into  kindergarten 
where  records  show  him  to  have  been  terribly  insecure  and 
greatly  in  need  of  affection.     Little  is  known  of  his 
present  school  adjustment  except  that  his  teacher  complains 
that  G-ordon  pushes  other  boys  and  hits  the  girls  until  they 

;     cry.    He  has  an  I.Q,.  of  107. 

The  attachment  of  Gordon  for  his  mother  is  strong. 
He  is  anxious  about  going  to  school  for  fear  she  won't  be 
home  when  he  returns.     Their  relationship  sometimes  borders 
on  the  intimate.    He  crawls  into  bed  with  her  every  morning 
about  six  to  kiss  her,  tell  her  he  loves  her  and  ask  her 
plans  for  the  day.     In  the  office  of  the  clinic  he  is  very 
demonstrative,  kissing  her  on  the  lips  and  all  over  the 
face. 

Gordon's  mother  is  thirty-five,  attractive,  intelli- 
gent, and  articulate.     She  works  for  her  brother  selling 
religious  items  on  a  route.     Previously  she  held  down  a  job 
of  a  dental  hygienist  for  eleven  years.     She  claims  to  be 
very  satisfied  with  her  current  employment  although  it 
involves  quite  a  stru.^gle. 

When  the  worker  inquired  why  mother  was  so  upset 
about  Gordon's  rages,  which  did  not  sound  to  her  too  un- 
usual and  were  certainly  infrequent,  mother  said  that 
frankly  &he  is  af^-aid  that  Gordon  has  inherited  some  of 
his  father's  bad  qualities.    She  says  that  her  husband 
ruined  her  life  and  his  too  and  she  doesn't  want  Gordon  to 
grow  up  like  him,  but  already  he  has  a  temper  and  seems 
irresponsible  at  times.    When  she  gets  angry  she  tells 
Gordon  that  he  is  just  like  his  father  who  started  to  ruin 
her  life  and  that  he,  Gordon,  is  finishing  the  job.  She 
realizes  she  shouldn't  do  this,  but  ^cannot  control  herself. 
She  also  threatens  to  send  him  away  to  boarding  school,  and 
Gordon  says  prayers  every  night  that  she  won't  do  this. 
She  has  suggested  that  he  go  to  his  father,  which  he  doesn't 
want  to  do  permanently  although  he  admits  wanting  to  visit 
him  for  a  month  or  so. 

Gordon's  temper  outbursts  seem  to  be  worse  when 
mother  is  under  tension  for  one  reason  or  another.    He  be- 
comes unhappy  and  disobedient  so  that  she  finds  herself 
beating  him  almost  every  day.    She  seems  to  lose  control  of 
herself  and  fears  that  she  might  kill  him.     Scenes  with 
Gordon  amount  to  physical  contests  as  well  as  battles  of 
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will.    Mother  is  very  dramatic  in  describing  the  way 
G-ordon  seems  to  go  "amuck"  and  states  that  he  may  be  "tempor- 
arily insane".     It  was  the  worker's  feeling  that  both  her 
and  G-ordon 's  outbursts  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  mother. 
She  obviously  becomes  upset  over  insignificant  things  and 
provokes  G-ordon' s  behavior. 

Mother's  own  background  was  one  of  physical  and 
emotional  deprivation.     She  claims  that  her  parents  showed 
her  no  affection  and  recalls  times  when  she  was  actually 
hungry.     Parents  disapproved  of  her  marriage,  but  mother 
and  father  were  happy  the  first  few  years  of  their  life 
together.    Gordon  was  born  after  four  years  and  father 
didn't  really  begin  to  stray  to  other  women  until  the  child 
was  about  five.     Father  was  subject  to  periodic  temper  out- 
bursts and  irritability  and  was,  in  addition,  involved  in  a 
stealing  episode  which  revealed  cleptomaniac  tendencies. 
Despite  these  facts,  mother  admits  that  she  still  has  not 
i     gotten  over  father  entirely  and  often  misses  him. 

Case  analysis  of  Gordon  D:     G-ordon  is  being  brought 

up  quite  strictly  and  cannot  get  away  with  anything.     His  !, 

mother  becomes  upset  over  trifles  in  his  behavior  and  from 

I    ,her  own  account  it  is  apparent  that  she  provokes  most  of  the 

I     extreme  quarrels  between  them.    The  boy  reacts  partly  by 

clinging  to  her  and  demanding  proof  of  her  love,  and  partly 

'     by  fighting  back.    The  mother  is  the  key  person  in  the 

j     situation  and  presents  a  more  serious  problem  than  the  boy. 

She  is  very  disturbed,  subject  to  uncontrollable  rages  and 

I     Gordon's  outbursts  would  seem  to  be  patterned  after  these. 

The  mother  identifies  Gordon  with  his  father  toward  whom  she 

,     has  strong  ambivalent  feelings.    This  increases  Gordon's 

r  difficulties  with  her  as  the  treatment  he  receives  at  her 

hands  is  not  dependent  upon  his  own  behavior  solely,  but 

upon  her  unconscious  transf errence  of  the  feelings  she  holds 
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toward  her  husband. 

His  parents'  marital  difficulties  began  when  Gordon 
was  at  the  Oedipal  stage,  so  that  his  father's  desertion 
would  be  considered  by  him  to  be  a  punishment  and  at  the 
same  time  the  achievement  of  his  greatest  desire.  The 
positive  feelings  that  he  should  and  does  have  for  his 
father  and  the  wish  to  be  like  him  would  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered worthwhile  attitudes.    Under  the  circumstances,  how- 
ever, these  thoughts  are  dangerous  to  his  relationship  with 
his  mother,  so  that  he  must  repeatedly  take  back  or  modify 
his  expressions  about  his  father.    That  his  mother  permits 
him  to  sleep  with  her  and  is  otherwise  overly  intimate 
is  another  sign  of  their  unhealthy  relationship  and  a  fac- 
tor which  adds  to  his  difficulties.    He  is  seemingly  being 
used  as  an  outlet  both  for  her  negative  feelings  toward 
the  father  and  as  a  substitute  love  object  on  a  quite  sex- 
ual level.     This  ambivalence  contains  such  a  strong  feeling 
of  rejection  in  it  that  Gordon  is  extremely  insecure  about 
his  mother.    His  fear  of  desertion  by  her  as  well  as  father 
crops  out  in  his  anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  being 
sent  away  to  boarding  school,  and  over  being  separated  from 
her  by  daily  school.    His  early  school  experience  at  age 
three  might  have  been  interpreted  by  him  as  rejection  and 
would  add  fuel  to  his  current  anxiety.     Even  at  that  age 
we  see  the  manifestations  of  his  insecurity  in  his  excessive 


need  for  affection  from  nursery  teachers.    His  rejection 
was  probably  sensed  even  earlier  from  his  sudden  weaning  anc 
the  rigidity  of  his  toilet  training. 

His  feeding  problem  of  food  fads  is  very  likely  the 
result  of  his  mother's  passing  on  her  prejudices  to  him. 
It  is  known  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  most  subtle  way  by 
the  facial  expressions,  etc.  of  the  person  who  feeds  the 
child.    Also  a  mother  is  apt  to  be  more  inclined  to  serve 
what  she  likes,  and  put  more  urgings  into  getting  the  child 
to  eat  these  things. 

Although  G-ordon's  mother  claims  to  be  content  with 
her  present  life,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  frus- 
trations, restrictions  and  sacrifices  involved  which,  in 
part,  are  responsible  for  her  reaction  against  G-ordon  who 
makes  such  work  necessary. 

G-ordon*  s  treatment  of  other  children  is  probably  due 
in  a  large  part  to  the  displacement  of  his  hostility  onto 
a  safer  object.    Having  siblings  for  this  purpose  would 
possibly  have  curtailed  this  somewhat,  but  not  entirely. 
The  lack  of  brothers  or  sisters  does  delimit  his  positive 
experiences  with  other  children  and  this  too  is  a  handicap 
in  learning  how  to  get  along  with  contemporaries.  Gordon's 
major  problem  of  temper  tantrums  arises  from  the  divorce 
situation,  rather  than  from  his  being  an  only  child.  His 
neurotic  mother  identifies  him  with  her  philandering  husband 


toward  whom  she  feels  great  ambivalence;  thus  Gordon 
became  the  object  of  her  wrath  and  of  her  love  and  he 
responds  to  this  with  temper  tantrums  and  over-attachment. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  GOKGLUSIONS 
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SUi^IMARY  AND  CQNCUJSIONS 

Main  findings;     In  six  of  the  eight  cases  described 
it  is  found  that  the  child's  major  problem  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  reason  that  he  is  an  only  child  rather  than 
his  onliness  per  se.     Hans  and  Mark,  both  unwanted  and 
rejected,  developed  symptoms  which  clearly  Indicated  that 
they  suffered  from  a  paucity  of  positive  maternal  affection 
and  attention.    Hans  resorted  to  negative  attention-getting 
devices  to  compensate.    Mark  developed  narcissistic  habits, 
turning  inward  for  the  love  he  did  not  get  from  his  mother. 
In  the  case  of  Emil,  whose  father  was  dead,  the  writer 
found  that  his  hypochondriacal  tendencies,  his  persecutory 
ideas,  and  his  feminine  characteristics  stemmed  from  iden- 
tification with  his  over-protective  mother  and  from  a  lack 
of  a  father-figure  to  emulate.     Clark,  who  was  motherless, 
rebelled  when  removed  from  the  indulgent  atmosphere  of  his 
maternal  aunts  and  grandmother,  and  later  v/as  acutely  mal- 
adjusted with  his  father  and  step-mother;  never  exposed  to 
the  normal  family  triangle  he  had  not  learned  to  share 
either  maternal  or  paternal  figures,  nor  could  he  cope 
with  the  Oedipal  situation  imposed  upon  him  in  his  adol- 
escence.    Lance's  mother  was  unable  to  have  other  children 
and  so  showered  her  great  need  to  baby  on  him,  prolonging 
his  infancy  and  rendering  him  incapable  of  doing  things  for 


himself.     Gordon's  parents  were  divorced  and  his  neurotic 
mother  identified  him  with  her  philandering  husband  toward 
whom  she  felt  much  ambivalence;  thus  Gordon  became  the 
object  of  her  wrath  and  of  her  love.     To  the  insecurity 
thus  produced  he  responded  with  temper  tantrums  and  over- 
demonstrative  affection  and  attachment. 

Walter's  unmanageableness ,  although  it  does  not 
stem  directly  from  the  divorce,  does  result  from  his  being 
thereby  thrown  into  a  precipitating  situation.  Instead 
of  having  to  answer  to  the  usual  two-parent  command,  Walter 
is  confronted  with  five  adults  who  order  him  about  and  as 
a  consequence  he  won't  obey  any  of  them. 

Max  is  the  one  case  in  which  the  causal  factor  is 
obviously  disconnected  from  the  reason  for  the  child's 
onliness  (miscarriages).     His  dawdling,  day-dreaming  and 
procrastination  are  a  passive  defense  against  his  father's 
extreme  pressure  to  be  a  go-getter  like  himself. 

The  foregoing  findings  point  up  the  fact  that  "there 
is  no  cut-and-dried  only  child  problem""^ 

That  is  to  say,  the  only  child,  ordinary  as 
far  as  natural  tendencies  are  concerned,  has 
to  pass  through  the  series  of  emotional  re- 
lationships which  all  children  must  pass  through 
to  become  ordinary  grown-ups;  but  there  will  be 
this  difference,  that  the  environment  is  in  one 
respect  unusual  in  that  there  are  not  other 

1  D.  Winnecott,  op.  clt . ,  pp.  48,  49. 


children  from  the  same  parents. 

Therefore ,  in  so  far  as  other  children  from  the 
same  parents  are  important  in  the  progressions 
I  have  spoken  about,  so  far  will  the  only  child 
develop  differently  from  the  children  who  are 
members  of  a  large  family.^ 

In  only  one  case  could  we  assert  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  additional  siblings  would  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  major  problem  (which  was  neverthe- 
less related  to  the  reason  for  onliness).     If  Lance's 
mother  had  had  additional  children  to  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  her  need  to  baby,  it  could  be  expected  that  Lance  would 
have  been  more  free  to  achieve  independent  functioning. 

Additional  findinp;s;    The  data  available  in  the  case 
histories  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  definite  conclusions 
as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  only  child  to  his  contempor- 
aries.    However  since  the  majority  of  the  cases  cited  did 
make  a  poor  social  adjustment,  a  trend  may  be  indicated 
which  further  study  with  more  complete  material  might  bear 
out . 

In  seven  of  the  eight  cases  it  is  known  that  the 
child  has  additional  problems  in  the  area  of  his  relation- 
ship to  other  children.    There  is  no  information  on  Walter 
in  this  respect.     In  three  of  these,  Hans,  Mark  and  Clark, 
the  child  plays  with  younger  children  whom  he  can  bully. 
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Lance  plays  primarily  with  girls  and  is  a  cry-baby  when 
with  other  boys.    Max  boasts  only  one  friend  and  prefers 
adult  company.     Emil,  too,  has  a  grown-up  way  about  him 
and  also  lies  about  other  children's  treatment  of  him, 
both  of  which  attitudes  tend  to  alienate  frjaids.  G-ordon 
pushes  boys  and  hits  the  girls  until  they  cry.     In  each 
of  these  instances  the  reason  for  the  poor  adjustment 
Is  seen  to  be  partially  attributable  to  lack  of  experience 
with  contemporaries.     Hence,  being  without  siblings  must 
be  considered  in  these  cases  to  be  a  factor  in  the  child's 
poor  adjustment.    The  child's  central  problem  may  also  be 
reflected  in  his  relationships  with  other  children,  so 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  delineate  how  much  is  defin- 
itely caused  from  lack  of  experience  with  peers.  Emil's 
identification  with  his  mother  results  in  femininity  and 
feigned  persecuted  behavior  which  make  him  unpopular  with 
other  children.     Hans,  Mark  and  Gordon  may  well  be  dis- 
placing the  hostility  they  feel  toward  their  mothers  onto 
safer  objects.    Max's  parents  are  extremely  anxious  that 
he  increase  his  circle  of  friends  to  "gang"  size;  his  fail- 
ure to  do  this  may  well  reflect  the  passive  resistance  to 


his  parents  that  he  shows  in  all  other  areas. 

To  sum  up,  it  has  been  found  in  this  study  that  in 
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seven  of  the  eight  cases  cited    the  child's  central  prob- 
lem stems  from  the  same  reason  tiiat  his  parents  did  not 
have  other  children,  rather  than  from  his  onliness  per  se. 
It  is  also  seen  that  these  children  do  have  difficulties 
with  their  contemporaries  which  seem  to  be  related  to 
their  lack  of  siblings,  but  may  also  reflect  the  main  prob- 
lem. 

Approved, 

Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 

Hans,  Mark,  Emil,  Clark,  Lance,  Gordon,  Walter. 

TABLE  I 

MAJOR  PROBLEl^  AND  IVIAIN  CAUSES  OF  DIFFICULTY 


A.    Main  Cause  of  Difficulty  Directly 
Related  to  Reason  for  Onllness; 
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Reason 
Child  for 

Onllness 


Major  Problem 


Main  Cause  of 
Difficulty 


Hans  Unwanted 


Mark 
Emil 


Unwanted 

Father 
dead 


Clark  Mother 
dead 


Lance  Miscar- 
riage 

Gordon  Divorce 


Negative  atten- 
tion-getting 
devices 

Narcissistic 
habits 

Hypochondriacal 
tendencies,  per- 
secutory ideas, 
feminine  charac- 
teristics . 

Rebellious  be- 
havior when  taken 
from  aunts  at 
eight.  Inability 
to  adjust  to  step- 
mother at  adoles- 
cence . 

Immaturity.  In- 
ability to  take 
responsibility. 

Temper  tantrums 


Maternal  rejection 


Maternal  rejection 

Over- identification 
with  mother.  Lack 
of  father  figure 
to  copy. 

No  opportunity  to 
work  out  an  adequate 
adjustment  to  male 
or  female  figures. 


Over-protective 
mother.  Negd  to 
fantalize . 


in- 


Mother  Identifies  G. 
V7ith  father  toward 
whom  she's  ambivalent. 


*  Additional  siblings  would  likely  have  de- 
creased problem. 


B.    Main  Cause  of  Difficulty  Indirectly 
Related  to  Reason  for  Onllness ; 


Reason 
Child  for 

Onllness 


Major  Problem 


Main  Cause  of 
Difficulty 


Walter  Divorce 


Disobedience 


Situation  due  to 
divorce;  five  adults 
giving  contradicting 
commands . 


C.   Main  Cause  of  Difficulty  Not 
Related  to  Reason  for  Onllness 


 Reason 

Child  for 

Onllness 


Major  Problem 


Main  Cause  of 
Difficulty 


Max 


Miscarriage 


Passive  resist-    Pressure  from  father 
ance;  dawdling,     to  do  well, 
procrastination, 
day-dreaming. 


Main  Cause  of  Difficulty  as  Related  to  Reason 

for  Onllness 


Directly  6 
Indirectly  1 
Not  at  all  1 


Total  cases  8 
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